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In' order to devel'qp -teacher and administrator 
evaluation systems based on specific measurable criteria^ a research 
population of three groups (full-time students^ teachers ^ and 
administrators) was drawn from the 57 North Carolina technical 
insti'hutes and commu^iity colleges. Random samples selected from 16 
institutions were surveyed^ with findings based on responses from 181 
students^ 150 teachers^ and 92 administrators. From field testing of * 
the evaluation instruments at six institutions it was concluded that 
the evaluation criteria developed were valid. Survey results 
indicated that generally attitudes of all three groups toward 
evaluation were not favorable. Teachers held the lowest attitude 
while administrator attitude was the most favorable^ It was felt that 
the low level of attitude^ was due to the evaluation, systems currently 
in \ise. Each group felt that evaluation of a teacher's or an 
administrator's effectiveness should be based on a combination of 
information sources. Teachers and administrators agreed on how often 
evaluiation should be condiicted and that the time should be determined 
by the institution. They also responded positively to all the 
criteria listed for both groups and were fairly close in their 
rankings of both sets of criteria. Included in the report are 
literature reviews on both teacher and administrator evaluatiofa and 
the teacher and admi* ~ator evaluation forms developed* Detailed 
r<^\:;vponses are presen .n narrative and tabular form. Appended are 
the 11 evaluation foriu^ used in the study including the' survey 
instrument^ teacher and administrator opinionnaire^ student - 
evaluation forms, teacher and administrator self-evaluation foijms, 
and evaluation forms for chairman, peer, and staff. (MF) 
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r«»l, prcicnt, an^ 
(u\ utc «rc all rm< 
bodUdin ilwdcnta. 



T\iz ciiJ !<; contained in ilie njcnns. The fact 
i))at llie Inlcnls n person Jins, ihc opporlunilics, 
liTvc inij»Iicolions, ex[)cclnlior.s, is ca^y lo ignore, 
or never lenrn. Yet ns eyes «ire made for seelnjj, 
so is a person ninde for bcin^ nnd becoming. 
Encli lii'e lias ,1 destiny. To i;;nore it is to inock 
whrit iniglit be. To pursue il is in sonic measure 
to dcruonslinle luunnn potenlinl. Il may fdl a long 
life lo ilo lliis. But die good who (iie yonng may 
iilread)' hn\ e done so. 

UnivcTsilie.s exist to srrve mnnkind, imivers.il 
mnnkind, directly and/or inrlircclly, each nr.d 
every one. The prininr)' purpose of universitie is 
lo inspire and guTde students in tlie fidfdlment of 
their indix'idnal destinies. Universities are not 
merely Ii.ivens wliere scholars may warm them- 
selves in an atmosphere of crudiiloii, admire each 
otlier in (Jispiay of intellectual achievement. Such 
centrifugal enjoyments arc good. Iiul tliev lead 
nowhere beyond themselves. J'^rofuund researchers 
have their day, but it is a h.n ren flay if it ends 
onl}- on library shelves. 

The life of ihc intellect oni^ht not lo end so. 
h sliould he y innrch. ]t should inove'on, be)'<)nd 
iiself and into ihe fulure. It shouU] be timeless, 
instinct wifii past as well as present and supremely 
with future. 

And p,>sl, jnrsent, and future are all endjodied 
iiK stud( nls. Student'^ arc the fr)cus f/f the true 
academic liie. It is f(>r them that nnixerslties exist. 
Not to hidiil;;c oi coddle them. Their Ii\es must 
not he ccnllifn^^d either. .They need \n he stirred 
\t) the jo3's r>f tho lif<' of tlic mliul, as it has bi'en 
from the I>(';:imiln;^, is now. and ever shall J»e. 

Sh.dl he. ihni is, if each ^'cnri ;'tion of students 
arc I ruly iIuk ,1 wakened, gniilcd, and dedicated 
■ :is bearers an<l excmplnis of iheir^lndlvidnal j)or- 
lions of lh;il jny into the \rar>, the ages, to come. 
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ABSTRACT 

Pollack, J. David. Criterion Referenced Evaluation of Administrators 
and Faculty in Technical Institute and Community Colleges. 

The primary purpose of this research is to develop teacher and admin- 
istrator evaluation systems based upon specific measurable criteria. The 
environment for the study was the North Carolina Technical Institute/Com- 
munity College System. (NCTl/CCS). ' 

The population for this research consisted of three groups found in 
each of the individual institution^^ of the NCCCS during the winter quarter, 
1974-1975 school year. , 

a. Students included afl students in all institutional curricula who 
were classified as full-time students by' the individual institutions. 

b. Tfeachers included those full-time persons of the institutions who 
were primarily engaged in classrobm teaching. 

c. Administrators included all full-time persons in portions in the 
institutions who were involved in thfe supervisiflU of classroom teachers and 
those persons who although were not directly concerned with supervision of 
teachers, nevertheless had some responsibility bearing on the success or 
failure of the teaching mission. 

A two-stage stratified systematic sample design was used in this study. 
In the; first stage, institutions were drawn with equal probability from a 
stratified listing. In the second stage, ultimate sample units (students, 
teachers and administrators) were drawn at a constant proportional rate from 
stratified listings. In both stages, first selections were made randomly. 
Sixteen institutions were selected from which a sample of 299 faculty-admin- 



Istrators and 323 students were drawn. A questionnaire was developed, test- 
ed and mailed to each sample unit. The findings were based on responses 
from 181 students, 150 teachers and 92 administrators. 

It was found that generally attitudes of students, teachers and admin- 
istrators toward evaluation were not very favorable. Teachers Keld the 
lowest attitude while the administrator attitude was the most favorable. 
Administrator and student attitudes were significantly more favorable toward 
evaluation than teachers. 

In determining and comparing attitudes about who should be Included in 
the evaluation processes it appeared that each group believed evaluation 
^of a teacher's effectiveness and/or an administrator's effectiveness should 
not be the responsibility of any one source of evaluative information or 
group, but a combination of soutces. 

In determining and comparing attitudes as to how often evaluation should 
be conducted by the various sources, we find that teachers and administrators 
are reasonably close in their thinking. The first fwo responses on the 
five -common sources are in the same order for both groups. 

In examining. attitudes as to when evaluation should be conducted, we 
find that most teachers and administrators fee3^this should be determined 
by the institution. 

In determining and comparing attitudes on criteria tor evaluation, we 
find that teachers and administrators are fairly close in their rankings 
of both sets of criteria. We also find that teachers and administrators 
responded positively to all of the criteria listed for both groups. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Purpose of Study 

Instructional quality and management ability are functions «of many 

variables^' One of these variables Is the evaluation process used to 

'aBsess faculty and administration performance. Most Institutions present- 

Iji use some sort of rating system based upon a list of generalized traits 

apd Methods to evaluate- faculty, and many of the Institutions use a similar 

list of generalized traits and. methods to evaluate administration, also. 

' ' ' f. 

In both cases, the evaluation systems are too generalized and Inflexible 

' ■. * - ' -> 

to evaluate the performance of each teacher or administrator. The prl-^ 

mary purpose of this research Is to. develop teacher knd administrator 

evaluation systems basjed^upon speclflq measurable criteria. This study 

has four major objectives: 

1. Sui:yey a sample 6t North Carolina Technical Institute/Community 

College administrators, teachers and students to determine: . ^ 

a. , Their general attitudes toward evalua^tion. 

b. • Who shpuld be Included Iti the evaluation of teachers and 

administrators. 

c. The criteria for evaliia^tlon of teachers and .admlX^lstra tors. . 
d* When and^how often teachers and administrators should be 

evaluated. ' . " • 

*f • 2. • Develop evaluation systems that will allow evaluation of faculty 
and administration based upon specific measurable criteria. 

3. Field test both In^trtiments In several Institutions to assess 
man-hours, determine weak points, strong points, etc. , 
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4* Prepare and disseminated complete report of .^il findings to 
all Institutions in the North Carolina Community Coll:?ge System. 



Background Information 

o ^ 

The guaranteed acqulstion of basic skills by all of the citizens 

is the primary goal of education in the United States. "In principle the 

American educational commitment has been that every student; should have 

access to an adequate education," but access to ^n education ^Is not 

enough. (23,2) "Each student has an inalienable right to be tdugkt 

what he needs to know in order to take a productive and rewarding part 

in our society." 

Traditionally education has espoused the notion that teachers- 
are dispensers of knowledge and that students are the recipients. 
This idea has merit but lacks at least two basic Ingredients: 

1. The fact that a teacher dispenses information is not evidence 
in and of itself that a student^ has learned anything. 

2. Learning does not require the presence of a second person. (14,81) 

In. this age of accountability emphasis must change from teaching 
to, learning. The old commitment of access to an education must be changed 
to a new commitment — that every student shall learn . "(23^4) Most 
students can master what we have to teach them; it is up to the instruc- 
tor to find the means which will enable them to do it." 

The teacher's role is probably the most important single factor in 
She teaching-learning process. The teacher's performance in the class- 
room will determine whether our schools meet, or fail to meet, the chal- 
lenge of our times. (23,4) "Rouche states, 'unless .there has been learn- 
ing, there is no evidence that there has been teaching.'" ''^ 



The "age of accountability ' ±3 a term found constantly in to- 
day's, educational literature, but just what does accountability mean? 
.According to Webster's dictionary, a:countable means responsible and 
responsible means accountable for one's behavior. (29,3) In educatic 
circle> . accountability simply means that educators, teachers and ad- 
ministrators, should be held responsible for educational outcomes — f 
what the student learns. "It refers to the process of expecting each 
member of an organization or a social system such as an educational in 
stitution, to answer to someone, for doing specific things according to 
specific plans; against certain time tables to accomplish tangible per 
formance results." (''3,3) Both administrators and teachers are respo: 
sible for their performance, and It is in their interest as well as thi 
students' interests that they be held accountable. The sole purpose 
for the existarice of the educational institution is the teaching-learn- 
ing process; everything else exists — or should exist — to facilitate 
this function. (23>5) 

"Without accountability for results, educational practice is un- 
verified, and good educational practice is not identified." (23,4) 
Specifically defined objective^, learning .techniques, and evaluation 
are all basic to accountability. For teachers, the most valid criteria 
for assessment of performance is student performance. Teachers can and 
will be-held accountable for tr^ -j success or lack of success of :heir 
students. (14,83) 

Thus far Instruction has received the major emphasis, but admin- 
istr^tion is coming under increasing demands for accountability of per- 
formr.nce. Taxpayers, trustees, donors, and* students have a right to 
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expect more efficient management. With present economic conditions more 
' efficient management of higher institutions is essential. Careful ex- 
Miination fo cost - effectiveness if not done internally, will be done 
v^^xternally by the new experts working for legislatures and governors. 
(J 1.5) . 

The role of administrator is changing from fund raiser and maintaln- 
er of status quo to one who must be interested in and certainly account- 
able for the learning of students in his institution. The dollars spent, 
books in the library, square footage of classroom space per student, or 
Ph, -^ -student ratio will no longer be the criteria for good manage- 
ment. Education is going to be held accountable for its educational 
output. (20,82) 

Definition of Terms 
An understanding of the key terms as applied to this research is 
essential before any definitive statements concerning this research can 
be made. The terms used in this study are defined as follows: 

a. Teacher effectiveness ; "the ability of a teacher to create a 
meeting and an interaction between the physical, intellectual, and psy- 
chological interests of the student and some given subject - matter 
content; the ability of the teacher to relate the learning activities 

i to the developmental process of the learners and to their current needs 

and interests." (11,86) 

b. Administrator effectiveness ; the extent to which the perform- 
ance of the administrator produces satisfactory results through the^ 
control, direction and management of the administrator; satisfactory 
results *shall be judged in terms of the objectives of the activity. 

> ■ 
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c. Evaluation ; the process of ascertaining the value, through the 
use of formal - structured Instruments and/or procedures, of the persons 
responsible for administration and Instruction In an Institution. 

d. Evaluative criteria ; the standards against which the admin- 
istrator and/or teacher performance shall be measured. 

^* Administrators ; those persons in positions of control and 
management of all matters pertaining to school affairs, and those persons 
in control and management of those aspects of administration directly 
related to the instructional process. They are primarily non-teaching 
persons. (11,15) 

f. Classroom ; includes all formal or structured instruction con- 
ducted in a classroom, shop, or laboratory. 

g. Teachers ; all full-time persons at the institution whose primary 
function is classroom teaching. 

h. Students ; all students who are classified as full-time by tiie 
individual institution. 

Research Limitations 
As is the case with any research study, there are limitations to 
the study. The fir^^t of three general limitations is that this study 
was limited to administrators, teachers, and students of the NCTl/CCS> 
therefoire, the results will be most applicable to this system. Secor/4, 
only full-time administrators, teachers, and students were included in 
this study. Part-time institutional personnel were excluded because 
time, money, and research personnel were insufficient .to overcome the 
difficulties in compiling rosters of part-time personnel. The final 
limiting factor is change over time. This study as conducted may or 

16 



may tiot be representative of the system or any particular institution 
at some future point ±n time. (23>.10) 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE ON TEACHER EVALUATION 
The Good Teacher 

"After severil decades in attempts to analyze teaching affectlve- 
ness, Professor A. S. Barr Is reported as saying that his main contrib- 
ution had been to find so many things that did not work." (25,25) 
In the study of teacher effectiveness, the term "good teacher" turns out 

to be almost as vague and diffuse as the range of human experience re- 

■ \ 

latlve to teaching. Teaching effectiveness is not tied or related to 
any single overall pattern of teacher conduct. Yet this "competencies" 
approach, to teach the beginner to be like the e'xpert, still dominates 
in teacher education. However, research has shown that good teaching 
is not a direct function of general traits and methods., In an exhaustive 
study on teaching procedures, skills, and methodology, Ryans concluded 
that personal characteristics played the greatest role in teacher effect- 
iveness. He was able to extract only three major dimensions of teadher 
behavior: ^ 

Pattern X Friendly, understanding, S3nnpathetic 

vs 

Aloof, Egocentric, restricted ^ 

Pattern Y Respons IMc-, systemic, businesslike 
^ ' vs 

Unplanned, slipshod 

Pattern Z Stimulating, imaginative, surgent 

vs 

Dull, c routine (25,26) 



In a similar study, by the Center for Research and Development in 
Higher Education at Berkeley, a list of the first eight characteristics 
all fall into the X, Y, and Z patterns that Ryans found in his study 



1. 


Dynamic — energetic person 




.80 


2. 


Explains clearly 




.78 


3. 


Interesting presentation 




- .76 


4. 


Enjoys teaching 




.74 


5. 


Has a genuine Interest In 


students 


, .74 


6. 


Friendly toward students 




.71 ■ 


7. 


Encourages class discussions 


.70 


8. 


Discusses other points of 


view 


.70 (18,24) 



These two studies and many others support the finding that it is^ 

more what a person is than what he does that is important to the full 

development of his pupils. As a teacher, the most valuable and the most 

accessible tool which an instructor can use is his own personality. 

Teaching is a highly personal matter, and the highly sucr 
cessful practit'oner of the art attains his eminence by being 
the sort of person he is rather than by practicing a set of com- 
petencies abstracted from the performance of Other master teachers. 
An effective teacher is a unique human being who has learned to use 
himself effectively and efficiently for carrying dut his own and 
society's purposes. This 'self as instrument concept' rejects the 
concept' of the teacher as a technician applying rather mechanically 
the methods he has been taught. C25>26) 

Just as different students learn' different things in different 
ways at different rates under different circumstances, so do differ- 
ent teachers teach different things (or perhaps the same thing) in 
different ways under different circumstances (or perhaps the same 
circumstances). (20,88) 

There are many istyles and techni<iues of teaching. The style that a par- 
ticular teacher developes will depend on what he is teaching, his know- 
ledge of techniques, his own personality, and most important, how he wants 
his students to change their behavior. Each teacher has his own style 
which reflects what the teacher plans to say and what^h^ plans ^to do in 
order to say it. The teacher, like an artist, has to develop certain 
skills and learn to use the various toolis of the profession. 
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Mastery of -the «k±lla and .tools .of his art are essential , to becoming . 

an adept craftsman or an expert teacher* • In addition to mastery, the 
artist ionjst have something to say. "The Intent of any work of art Is 
to cause the beholder to be somehow different from what he was before, 
he beheld, and so It Is with teaching." (20>88) "The good teacher Is 
not the one who flunks 60 per cent of his students; rather he Is the one 
who says when students finish his course, 90 per cent of them can do the 
things sought." (l4>82) In otjier words, the teacher wants his students 
to behave differently or do the things sought after completing the course 
To bring about a change In behavior, the teacher must develop a plan. 
Dlanne Peters calls this plan a "course design." 

There are four essential elements in a course design or plan: 

(1) The Conceptual framework — The point of view or window through 
which a teacher sees his subject matter and the student to 
whom he la going to teach It. 

(2) The statement of objectives — Objectives are the student's 
building blocks and should be written In behavioral outcomes v 
Thus written, they underscore, what It Is a student must do to 
demonstrate that he knows. 

(3) Learning activities — Learning activities are the specific 
learning processes developed by the teacher to achieve the 
behavior sought. Learning Is Individual, so there can be 
almost as many different kinds pf learning activities as there 
are studelnts* - 

(4) Evaluations — Evaluations enable the student and the teacher to 
know how far along each student Is toward achieving the ob- 
jectives. (20»89) 

In developing his course design the Instructor should ask himself 

tK^a questions: (1) What Is worth knowing? (2) What Is this college* 

purpose? and (3) Who are the students? This last question has been 

overlooked far too long. Many Instructors do not know or attempt to 

know their students .as individual htman beings, and therefore cannot 

<■ 
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individualize .their instructional techniques so that individualized " ^ 
learning takeo place. A course design requires a lot of hard work. 
Once it is complete and put on^paper, the teacher has the means to e- 
valuate what he does at his fingertips. '^Whenever an ins tructor*^ takes 
pride in his course design, he has become accountable to himself as a 
professional." <?0»90) Thus we see that self-evaluation is basic to ^ 
the conce-^c of accountability and that effective teaching needs a plan. 

Who Should Evaluate? - 
Teaching is too diverse and complex to be fairly evaluated by just 
one source. Several sources which could ine used are: (1) 'self-evalr 
uation, (2) student evaluation, (3) peer evaluation, (4) alumni eval- 
uation, (5) evaluation hy department he:K>-, (6) evaluation by admin- 
istrators, C7) evaluation by outside consultants, and (8) evaluation 
by employers of students- 

Self-Evaluation 

Self-evaluation is more or less a continuous process, but the use 
of a systematic, well-planned self-evaluation is rare. (15,35) Research 
studies on self-evaluation are few in number, > and those that are avail- 
able are not conclusive. In a ptudy conducted at the? Jacksonville Naval 
Air Technical Training school, a comparison of supervisor rating, student 
rating and self-ratings was made. A high degree of correl^ation was 
found between the student and self-rating, but supervisor'^s rating show- 
ed no correlatlohv^oii the following measures; intelligence, level or 
schooling, teaching experience, or desire to teach. Teachers who expressed 
a great desire to teach Wete rated superior by their students. In another 



study, using fifty college teachers, teachers who were rated superior 
showed more accuracy In their self -rating than those rated Infjerlor. 
(17,27) In another study conducted lE>y Centra only a modest correlation 
(.21) was found between students' r^tTngs and Instructors' self-rating. 

Although research Indicates that many Individuals constantly over- 
rate or underrate their performance, self-evaluation can be .most mean- 
ingful to the teacher trying to Improve this, performance when compared 
with other sources of evaluation, "the main advantage of a self-eval- 
uation is that the employee knows best his goals; and, therefore, he 
should best be able to judge the degree to which he is able to achieve 
his goals," '(1.3 >^2) The teacher, as a professional, should be account-- 
able to himself.^ "When a teacher establishes his won worth, he becomes 
genuinely accountable ftr what he can become." (17,88) 

^ • . ' ' ' 

Student Evaluation ^ 

The use of students as a source of evaluatlon'ji.s not a new idea. , 
Many standard forms, such as the Purdue .rating scale (over 30 years), 
have been in existence for several decades. (17,35) The School of 
Education at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College was using stu- 
dent evaluations ^s early as 1922. In one survey, in which 804 colleges 
responded, slightly leas than 40 per cent used student ratings regularly, 
but the number of colleges using student evaluations is increasing all 
the time. (23»23) 

In fipite o€, the increasing »:se of student evaluations, there are 
many who still question the use of students as a source of evaluation. 
Some still question- the" reliability and validity of student ratings, but 
the evidence for good reliability is clear and consistent. "The picture 
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of reliability over time Is also consistent In that the ratltigs of alumni 
correlate well with earlier ratings as students or with students cur- 
rently studying with the same professors-" (17,31) The evidence on the 
validity of student evaluations is not" as numerous or condluslye as that 
on reliability, but there are several studies (Creager, 1950; Hildebrand, 
1971; Mc Keachie,. 1971) which indicate that student evaluations are valid 
procedures for assessing the quality of teaching. (17,32) 

Some opponents feel that the complexity of the teaching-learning 
process is just too difficult to capture by any set of words. But like 
so many other -terms (love, hate, empathy, etc.) which are difficult 
to capture with words, these feelings are more successfully subject to 
clinical treatment than to mystical aspersions. "The argument of com- 
plexity, therefore, cannot.be considered adequate justification for not 
using student-rating forms, /especially because evaluation in some form 
by somebody does take place." (17,34)^ 

Sttll others say *that students are too immature to evaluate effect- 
ive teaching. The immaturity agrument is a carryover from an earlier 
era when teacher-student relationships where more formal, but this con- 
cept is^ faulty on two counts: First, no consideration has been given 
to 'the students of today. Students in our day and time are pushed into 
early intellectual and emotional maturity^ In the ares, of testing per- 
formance and reasoi^ing ability the average student today may be as high 
as one standard deviation above tae average student of a generation ago. 
Also, the fact that the average age of puberty has been decreasing stead-^ 
lly for many decades Is a well documented fact. We also know that the 
amount^of education that a student receives has increased tremendously 
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over the past several decades. Today's students have had a great deal 

of experience in evaluating and in being evaluated, and they are more 

mature than past generations. Second , the Immaturity position Is based 

upon the concept of Teachlng-as-felllng, but teaching, as any teachfer 

knows; Is much more than just telling. 

Although there are some who question the use of student evaluation, 

most of those who have written on the subject conclude £hat students 

can evaluate fairly and perceptively. (17,31) The Individual student 

knows best whether he Is or Is not learning, whether he can or cannot 

understand, and whether he Is stimulated to learn or bored to death, 

and as Howe points out^ 

We have the obvious fact that students do pay for the Instruct- 
ion they receive; they are not simply a necessary evil to be tol- 
erated as a part of the educational .endeavor, but are the purpose 
of it. The opinions of those who eat the pudding certainly ought 
' to be considered if we wish to know how the pudding tastes. (18,27) 

Peer Evaluation 

In one study on peer evaluation, 29.2 per cent of the junior colleges 
responding used some sort of peer evaluation as one of the sources in 
evaluating teaching effectiveness, but the use of this source of eval- 
uation is not widespriaad. (23,27) Evaluation by one's peers appears 
to be a very logical source of evaluation for several reasons. A fellow 
employee who has the same job as another employee will possess more in- 
depth knowledge of the requirements for -that job than any other individual. 
He is also in the best position to offer a specific, objective analysis 
of. strengths and weaknesses and \o offer spe^ * "ic suggestions, based 
upon his own experience on the job, in overcoming any weakness that 



might be revealed. A group of peers posses a special tjrpe of friendship 
and this makes the evaluation process less threatening, and creates a 
much more relaxed atmosphere. And of course, the very fact that each 
co-worker is trying to help his fellow employee improve his performance 
creates much higher morale amoung the entire employee group. There are 
also several disadvantages in the use of peer evaluations.' The peers" 
limited perspective of the totai operation may result in the omission 
of some very important information. To act as an evaluator without the 
•authority or responsibility puts the fellow worker in a very unfair po- 7 
- ^i[.tion. The fact -that the evaluator, is a member of the same group auto- 
matically ' bias the assessment. Another problem- is the peer's evaluation 
may not agree with that of the immediate supervisor who has^ to make 
, recommendations as to hiring, firing arid promotion." Peer evaluation 
could also create resentment of a co-worker by the evaluatee if the re- 
sults are unfavorable, which in turn could create intra-grou^ conflict 

as well. Finally>.'/the e;q)ense of peer evaluations could be very high. 

^ ■( ■ ^ • 

Research on peer evaluation is , very limited, but several sttidies 
which have been made support' the reliability and the validity of this. 
source of evaluation. (23,29) When used as part total evaluation 

process, peer rating can be very he.pfal in assessing teaching effective- 
ness. 

Alumni Evaluation . ^ - ^ 

Alumni c^re older, more mature, and have job 'experience that currcjit 
students do not. have and would seem to be a more logical and a more 'valid 
source of evaluation than current students. However, the »available re- 
search does not support this idea. - In one study a very close relation- 



4 Bhlp was found between student and alumni (within five years) ratings of 
. .t^hers. In another study bfetween alumni ' (out ten or more years) and 
student ratings the average ratings given to seventeen Instructors were 
positively correlated. (23,31) 

//Although these two studies are not conclusive by any means, they 
do Indicate that .current students evaluate Instructors as well as aluml 
who have been- out of school for quite sWtlme. In view of this close 
agreement between student and alumni evaluations plus the procedural 
problems and cost Involved, It appears there would be very little, If 
any, real benefits from alumni* evaluations. 

However, to exclude alumni evaluation from this stffdy on such meager 
evidence' pa^rtlcularly In the junior/conJnunlty college environment would ' 
not be ^reasonable. It could be of great value to the Individual Instruct 
or partlcuiarlv if use^ as part oftia overall comprehensive evaluation 
process* 

■ji . . • 

Evaluation by Department Heads . . 7 ' 

The department head is directly responsible fot 'the day-tp-day ' 
production level of all the 'employees in hle department • , His ^tralnlng,^ 
job experience, and jpb assignment put him in the begt position to cpn« 
duct evaluations of department members, and since he 'is responsible fo^ ^ 
the performance of his department. He must evaluate if he is to be held 

.. s. 

accbuntable. His day-to-day contacts with all department members puts 

• ■• ■ 
him in the best position to provl valid,- ui^blased cl)mparatlve staff' 

evaluations, and since he is ^espo >le for each employee's output his 

evaluations w4.ll have the greatest impact on department personnel. Al- 

though department heads, should evaluate their subordinates, there are' 
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several disadvantages from this source. Iha department head's position 
as supervisor created a type of Interference to the evaluation process. 
Another problem Is the fact that the department head In many cases has 
not taught In the classroom for quite sometime, and may not be able to 
produce an objective evaluation based upon current knowledge or method- 
ology. The supervisor also has the problem of determining what goofd 
production levels afs^^xr the various tasks In his department. It .Is 
extremely difficult for one- Individual to be knowledgeable in the various 
disciplines within the department. Finally, the department head; for 
fear of morale problems, concern for his subordinate welfare, corfcem 

^ - 

about his own acceptance, or for a variety of similar reasqns, often 
finds it very difficult to. "call them as he sees them." tt3,49) 

This source of evaluation by itself would not be fair to the eval- 
uator or the'evaluatee, but when used as a part of a comprehensive pro- 
gram, It will be a very^ valuable source of evaluation. 

* • o . ^ ' ' " ' ■ 

Evaluation by Administrators^ \ 

Administrators, q/k managers of the institution,, are responsible 

for the educational/output, and therefo^'e, should be invloved in the 

evaluation process! Just exactly what their role in the evaluation 

process should be is hard to say. Some administrators h^ve never had 

any formal instructions in the methods of teaching and many of those 

who have, have, never taught In the classroom. Also, the very nature ))f 

maiiy administrator's Jobs is sa broad (sucK as the president) that it 

would be extremely dif f icult' fdfe them to be directly involved in teacher , 

evaluation. On the other hand, some administrative positions are very \ 

/ - 

narrow (such as the business manager) in scope and have vety little direct 

/ ' 27" • 
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Involvement with the teaching process; 

In spite of these drawbacks, we still have the obvious fact that 
administrators are In charge of the Institution; and therefore, should 
be. Invloved In the evaluative process. 

Evaluation by Outside Consultants 

This source of evaluation offers several advantages. Since he Is 
outside the InsLxtutlon and has nothing personally at stake at the local 
institution, his evaluations will not be balsed by local problems, etc. 
The consultants brought In to evaluate are experts In their fields, and 
, as experts are up to date on the latest research findings and the most 
successful evaluation processes. Of course, the fact that the consult- 
ants are outside the Institution creates several disadvantages to' this 
source of evaluation. The outside consultants bring with them their own 
value systems and will tend to evaluate In t^rms of these values* An- 
other factor is that Items that are considered Jjnportant- by local 
■ " ^/ , ----- 

personnel may not be viewed as Important by the consultants and may be 

completely neglected. The biggest problem Is that consultants are not 
cheap and the cost to the local Institution could be e?ctremely high. (13,47) 

In spite of these drawbacks, outside consultants could be a valuable 
source of evaluation particularly If used as part of a comprehensive 
system. The frequent, use of outside consultants would be Impractical 
because of the high cost Involved, but once every three to four years 
could prove very valuable to the local Institution. This source could 
detect general trends,, serve as a qual;Lty control, check on the Instltu-- 
tlonal evaluation system, and provide a valuable source of Information 
on new developments in. education. 

28 
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Evaluation by Employers of Former Students 

Community colleges and technical Institutes are evaluated day In 
and day out by members of the local community. Most of the people In 
a community have an dplnlon concerning the local Institution, but only 
a few have first hand knowledge of the educational output of the Institu- 
tion. These few with first hand knowledge are the employers of former 
students. As employers they know what qualifications and requirements 
are needed for a particular Job. When the employer hires a^udent, he 
does so because of the qualifications that the institution says he has. 

However, the student will not be Judged on his qualifications; he will 

f 

be Judged by his perf mance on the Job. 

Since the employer is using a product of the Institution, It seems 
only logical to include him as a part of the evaluation process. After 
all, he-^s in'" the best possible position to Judge the employee's (student) 
performance. In his Judgement of the student, he also Judges the teacher 
and the school, and his opinions are vital if quality education Is to be 
maintained. The employer's opinions, whether good or bad, will have a 
tremendous effect upon the respect and prestige of the institution and 
the individual instructor. 

r 

Other Relevant Reviews of the Literature . 

Although there is research material available on most of the above 
sources, very little research has been done on the many possible com— ^ 
binations that could be used. One question about the sources which is 
not answered by research is, what is the relative importance of the var- 
ious possible sources when used in several different combinations? 

Although there is some evidence on most of the above sources of ^ 

29 



evaluation which tend to support Itp reliability and validity, none of 
the available evidence on the above sources, with the possible exception 
of student evaluation. Is sufficient to conclude that It could be used 
as solitary source of evaluation. (18,36) This It would seem leads us 
to the solution of the evaluation problem, and th^t Is to use a combina- 
tion of sources. However, we still hay,e the moSTr Important question to 
answer: which sources of evaluation should be Included? 

Themajorlty of those doing research on evaluation conclude that 
some sort combination should be used, however tae difficult task of 
deciding which groups to Include and what their relative Importance is 
still has not been solved. 

In one study conducted on a combination of sources which was based 
upon the reliability of each of the sources. It was found that much of 
the time and effort determining the reliabilities of the raters and 
combining their ratings using differential weights was a waste of time. 
Elimination of the lowest* rater did very little to Improve the composite 
- reliability, even were large differences In the reliabilities of the 
raters existed. (18,37) 

None of the a^'allable sources of evaluation, according to the re- 
search are very useful when used as a solitary source of evaluation. 
Thl9 would suggest that some sort of combination of sources should be 
used for the assessjnent jof teacher^s classroom performance. One of the 
purposes of thla research Is to establish the combination of raters to 
be used and the relative Importance of each to the evaluation process. 

Since the majority ojf the available research Is from the elementary and 

i 

secondary levels andj not at all conclusive, ^he combination of raters 

I 
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and their relative importance .will be based upon the perceptions of the 
students, teachers, and administrators in the NCTI/CCS. 
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REVIEW 0^ THE LITERATUR| ON ADMINISTRATOR EVALUATION 

The Good Administrator 
In the study of administrative effectiveness, we find a wide variety 
of administrative positions with a wide variety of jobs to perform. 
Many of theae positions are very narrow In scope, while others are very 
broad In scope. Although each administrative position has a definite job 
^o perform which Is r'^^laced to the basic Institutional mission, there Is 
no common denominator, s'jch as the student-teacher relationship, between 
administrative positions. Thus we find the term "good administrator" even 
more difficult to define the term "good teacher". 

To many people the administrator should be an educator; a teacher, an 
expert In Instruction; to others, he should be adroit manager of the organ- 
ization; to still others, he should be a public relations expert. (4,2) 
In other words, the administrator must fill 'a variety of rdles. The 
good administrator must be aware of all the various roles he must play, 
and he must develop a plan-of-actlon to Insure continued personal and 
professional growth In each of these roles. 

In developing a plan-of-actlon the* administrator must ask himself 
three questions: (I) What Is this school's purpose? All educational 
programs exist In a larger context than their own specific boundaries, 
but they all Interact together In some fashion. The good administrator 
Is aware of this context and just how his particular program fits into 
the Jarger (2) What_are the various roles for this 

administrative position? The good administrator will identify the various 
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roles of his position, establish role priorities, and develop his plan- 
of-action accordingly. Failure to -/do so will result In an* unbalanced 
development which will eventually have a detrimental effect on the ad- 
mlnistrator 's overall effectiveness. (3) What are the internal and/or 
external constraints on this administrative position? Constraints must 
be considered in the development of performance objectives; otherwise 
the objectives may be unrealistic. A plan-of-action requires a lot of 
thought and hardwork, but once it is complete and put on paper, the ad- 
ministrator has a map to success and a means of evaluating what he does 
at his fingertips. 

Who Should Evaluate? 
Administration like teaching is a very complex, diverse process and 
cannot be fairly evaluated by Just one source. Several sources which 
could be used are: (1) self evaluation, (2) student evaluation, (3) 
peer (other administrators) evaluation, (4) alumni evaluation, (5)'fcval- 
uation by administrator's staff, (6) evaluation by immediate supervisor, 
(7) evaluation by teachers, (8) evaluation by outside consultants, and 
(9) ^evaluation by lay residents. 

Self-Evaluation ^ 

Research on administrative self-evaluations is non-existant, but eelf- 
evaluation could prove to be a very valuable source of information. 
After all, it is the individual administrator who best knows his goals, 
and it is he who should best be able to Judge whether he has or has not 
achieved his goals. Self-evaluation when used as a part of a comprehensive 
syeTtCT shou^ 
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S tudent Evaluation ^ ^ 

All schools exlst*^ for and'because of the teaching- learning process. 
Administrators 9 although not directly Involved in the teaching-learning 
process 9 as managers of the school should be held accountable for the 
achievement or lack of achievement of the students attending their school. 

Although the student-administrator relationship Is not as Involved 
as the student-teacher relationship. It Is nevertheless extremely Import- 
ant to the effectiveness of the Individual administrator. Since adminis- 
trators are responsible for institutional success (student achievement), 
they must solicit the opinions of the students concerning their (adminis- 
trators) effectiveness. 

Students, because of their limited contact with administrators, will 
have very little to offer concerning Actual job performance, but never:^ 
theless, they will have opinions about the^ effectiveness of a given adminls 
trator. The good administrator wants to know how students view his ef- 
fectiveness and actively seeks their opinions. 

As mentioned earlier, the administrator has a variety of roles to 
play and certainly one of thosie roles is his relationship with students, 
and therefore, studetits should be given consideration as a possible source 
of evaluation. 

Peer (other administrators) Evaluation 

Another role of the administrator is his relationship with other 
administrators. As a part of the management of the institution the adminis- 
trators relationship with other administrators is extremely important to 
his effectiveness as an administrator. 

3i 



The administration must .functlbn las a close knit team If the Insti- 
tutional objectives are to be met. The Individual administrator must 

ft 

perform his job, and certainly one part of this job Is to seek way's to 
Improve his performance. Other administrators, since they have similar 
problems, cculd provide valuable Insight to weaknesses In administrative 
performance and offer many Ideas from their own experience as to ways and 
meanc for Improvement . 

Alumn i Evaluation 

Alumni as former students of the Institution appear to be loglt:al 
sources of evaluative Information. They are more mature, have jobs, and as 
members of t'le community can have tremendous effect on the effectiveness 
of the Institution. 

Research on this source found that a high correliatlon existed between 
current students and alumni on teacher evaluation, and that very little 
additional evidence If any would be gained from this source. For this reason 
It Is felt very little value would be gained for administrative evaluation 
ar wellv Hbwever, since there Is no evidence available for this conclusion, 
alumni as a possible source of administrative evaluation has been Included 
In this research study. 

Evaluation by the Administrator's Staff 

An administrator 's staff plays a very important rale In the effective- 
ness of the Individual administrator. Their performance Is directly re- 
lated to their opinions and feelings toward their supervisor. Since the 
administrator's staff has a great effect on the administrator's performance, 
their opinions and feeling should certainly be sollclte ' as a part of the 
of the evaluation process. ^ 
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The individual staff member . knows best whether job assignments are fair, 
whether instructions are or are not clear, and whether he enjoys or hates 
his job. The concerned administrator listens to his staff to fir^d out if 
they are or are riot satisfied and takes corrective action when problems 
arise. Most staff members Vill be fair, objective, and suggestive if they 
feel retaliation will not follow, and that their efforts ^will produce 
positive results. Awareness of what is happening in the divjfsfon and of 
.what areas, particularly personnel management, need improvement are the 
results of Staff evaluation. 

Evaluation by Immediate Supervisors 

The immediate supervisor is directly responsible for the day-to-day ^ 
production level of all the (employees (administrators) in his department. 
His training, job experience, and jcb assignment put him in the best 
position to conduct evaluations of department members, and since he is 
responsible for the performance of his d,fpartment, he must "evaluate if he 
is to be held accountable. His contacts with all immediate subordinates 
(administrators) puts him in the best position to provide valid, unbaised 
comparative staff evaluations, and since he is responsible for each sub- 
ordinate's output, his evaluations will have the greatest effect on de- 
partment personnel. Although immedii^te supervisors should evaluate their 
subordinates, there are several disadvantages ftom this source. The im- 
mediate supervisor's position creates a type of interference to the eval- 
uation process. Another problem is the fact that the immediate super- 
visor in many cases has> not been directly involved with this specific task for 
quite sometime, and may not be able to produce an objective evaluation 
based upon current knowledge or methodology. The supervisor also had the 

'36 '■■ 
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problem of determining what gooJ production levels are for the various 
tasks in his department. It is extremely difficult for one individual tb 
be knowledgeable in the various disciplines within the department. Finally, 
the inanediate supervisor; for fear of morale problems, concern for his 
subordinate's welfare, concern about his own acceptance, or for a variety 
of similar reasons, often finds it very difficult to "call them as he sees 
them." 

This' source of evaluation by itself would not be fair to the eval- 
uator or the evaluatee, but when used as a part of a comprehensive pro- 
gram, it will be a very valuable source of evaluation. 

Evaluation by Teachers 

One of the most important aspects of the administrator's effective- 
ness is his relationship with the teachers. The administrators, as managers 
of the institution, determine institutional policies, who will be hired, 
what salaries will be paid, who will be fired, etc.,' and as a result have a 
tremendous Influence on teachers.' The opinions that teachers hold toward 
the administrator are extremely important to his effectiveness as an ad- 
ministrator. The good administrator is aware of this fact and actively 
seeks the opinions of teachers concerning his effectiveness. 

The administrator-teacher relationship is extremely important to the 
institution. Dissention between the two groups or individuals of the two 
groups must not be allowed to continue. Administrators must listen to 
teachers and actively seek their opinions if they are going to be effective 
as administrators. 
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Evaluation by Outside Coneultants 

This source of evaluation offers several advantages. Since he le 
outside the Institution and has nothing personally at stake at the local 
Institution, his evaluations will not be balsed by local problems, etc. 
The consultants brought In to evaluate are experts In their fields, and 
as experts are up to date on the latest research findings and the most 
successful evaluation. The outside consultants bring with them their own 
value systems and will tend to evaluate In terms of these values. Another 
factor Is that ltem9 that are considered Important by local personnel may 
not be viewed as Important by the consultants and may be completely neg- 
lected. The biggest problem is that .consultants are not cheap and the cost 
to the local Institution could b.e extremely high. ' 

Insplte of these drawbacks, outside consultants could be a valuable 
source of evaluation particularly If used as part of a comprehensive system. 
The frequent use of outside consultants would be Impractical because of the 
high cost Involved, but oince every three to four years could prove very 
valuable to the local Institution. This source could detect general trends, 
serve as a quality control check on the Institutional evaluation system, 
and provide a valuable source of Information on new developments In education. 

Evaluation by Lay Residents 

The community college/technical Institute by definition Is considered 
to be a part of the local town, county, or area In which It Is located. 
InstltM"!: .onal programs are built on' the needs and wants of the local com- ' 
munlty. Th^ large variety of courses that are offered allow participation 
by practically all of the local adult members. 
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Although the vast majority of the local members have very little, 
direct contact with the local institution, most of these people have an 
opinion or opinions about the institution. These opinions may be based 
on hearsay, but whatever the basis, the opinions of the lay residents will 
have some effect oh the local institution. 

Lay residents should certainly be included as a. source of institution- 
al evaluation, however, they dp not appear to be a good source for evaluation 
of individual administrators. Mdst lay residents identify with the in- 
stitution as a whole, not with individual administrators or teachers. Those 
who know the institution through personal contact are so few in number that 
it would be extremely hard to come up with a reliable, valid evaluation. 

The one position that might benefit from lay resident evaluation is 
the president, since many lay residents identify the institution and 
president very closely. However, a^ a part of a total comprehensive 
source of administrative evaluation, lay residents do not appear to be a good 
choice. Research on this source is non-existent, and because of the 
lack of information, evaluation by lay residents has been included in this 
research study. 

Other Relevant Reviews of the lyiterature 

Administrator evaluation is a subject that has received very little 
cention thus far. Most of the available research is on sources and 
combinations of sourtes for teacher evaluation. However, the same ques- 
tions that exist in teacher evaluation, also exist in administrator eval- 
uation. 2 Q 



The reliability and validity of the various sources of administrator 
evaluation have not been established by research, nor has. any conclusive 
research been done on the various possible combination of sources, , How- 
ever, most of those who have done research in this area, feel that some 
sort of combination of sources would provide a better evaluation pxfocess 
than the use of a single source of evaluation. (17,7)) 

For this reason administrators and teachers in the NCTl/CCS have 
been solicited for their opinions as to which sources of evaluatioh should 
be Included, and the relative importatice of each source, to administrative 
evaluation. 
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RESEARCH DESIGN 



Introduction 

The design of this research was Influenced by the fact that it 
■) • ■ • - 

was conducted, in part, In cooparatlon with a doctoral dissertation proj- 
ect submitted by Mr. Arlle R. Smith to the Graduate Faculty of North 
Carolina State University at Raleigh. The title of his dissertation 
was "Student, Teacher and Administrator Attitudes Related to Evaluation 
. of the Classroom Effectiveness of Community College Teachers", and was 
under the direction of Dr. J. Conrad Glass, Jr. bf North Carolina State 
University. The principal areas of cooperation were in definition of the 
population, sample design and selection^ instrumentation, and data collj&c- 
tion including editing, codlng» and tabulation. The analyses^ Interpre- - 
tation and reporting of results were treated as separate functions i/ 
order to accomplish the objectives of each of the two original projects. 

The decision to cooperate was based on the fact that a combinatlo/ of 

/ 

resources would permit doubling the originally planned sample s^e, and 
it was believed that better results would be achieved from one/combined 
questionnaire than two individual questionnaires, on . basicall/ the same 
material, sent out at separate but approximately the same i:i^e. 

w 

Sample Design and Selection [ 
The sample design and selection for this research were recommended 
by Mr." Robert G. Templin, Jr., Research Consultant, retained for this 
purpose. The following description of the sample design and selection 
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has been adaptfed from Templin's report with only minor modifications. 

Sample Design 

As in most instances of educational research employing a survey 
research design, it is not possible to collect data from every respond- 
ent relevant to this .study but only from-some fractional part of all the 
possible respondents. / 

The sample design for this study is a two-stage stratified systra- 
a tic sample. For reasons described below, this particular design was 
considered to be the most appropriate after careful consideration of 
several alternative designs including simple random, staatified, and 
other multi-staged systematic designes. 

As the word "systematic" implies, the selection of sampling units 
involves a progression through the sampling frame selection every Kth 
sampling unit, starting with a random selection of the first Bnit. This 
desi^ was selected for its property of distributing the sample more ' 
uniformly over the entire population while producing a- relatively bias- 
fret and random-based process of selection. (2,514) Snedecor and Cochran 
note that "systematic sampling" .of ten gives more accurate results that 
•impl« random sampling. (24,519) ^ - * 

The universe from which the sample was drawn was defined as all full- 
t±m^ 8*:udents, teachers, and administrators enrolled or employed in the 
NCT1/CC3 during the winter quarter, 1974-75,. Based on estimates of re- 
sources availrrble to conduct the survey, the statistical tests to be 
employed, and the assumption that institutions were relatively homoge- 
neous while institutional populations i^ere comparatively heterogeneous 
with regard to- critical varible characteristics, (16,52) it was deter- 

o 
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mined that optimum sample size should consist of sixteen Institutions 
In the first stage and two sub-samples (one of faculty and administrators, 
and the other of students) of three hundred each for a total of six 
hundred participants In the second stage,. 

Having defined the sample universe, the primary sampling units In 
the first stage (Institution), arW the ultimate gampllng units ln.t;he 
second stage (faculty-administrators and students), the first stage sam- 
pling frame (the collection of primary sampling units Which may be un- 
ambiguously defined and Indentlfled) was completed using data on insti- 
tutional characteristics supplied by the North Carolina Department of 
Comunlty Colleges. 

To establish confidence In the unbiased nature of the selection 
process and to prevent the systematic cycle from posslblly coinciding 
with periodic variations or wave lengrhs distributed within the first 
stage sampling frame, two safeguards were added to the design: strat- 
ification dimensions and a two-sample selection. 

Stratlf Icatlon dimensions were added to as ure that the sample would 
be representative of the population In terms of the critical factors 
of this research and to assure an adequate number of cases for subgroup 
analysis. (3,121) On the basis of projections of Institutional size, 
Institutions were stratified by size of student enrollment on. the sampling 
frame. Using the concept of "paper zones," (7,167) four equal size 
strata were created. Within each of these strata. Institutions were 
further stratified by type of Institution (community college or technical 
Institute). The resulting first stage sampling frame is shown In Table !• 
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TABLE I 



INSTITUTIONAL SAMPLING FRAME AND SAMPLE SELECTION ' 



Institution 

■J 


Projected Populati 


on 


Sample,,! 


Sample 2 


Faculty 


Administrators 

• 


i 

Students 


Paper Zone 1 












1. Central Piedmont Comnity College 


376 ' 


104 


3865 






2. Davidson County Community College ■ 


71 •, 


23 


1223 






3, Wayne Community College 


103 


27 


1194 






4. Gaston College ^ 


94 


23 


1119 






5. Sandhills Comniunity College 


85 


23 


1027 






6. Southeastern Community College 


65 


21 


1018 






7. Coastal Carolina Community College 


56 


23 


958 






8. Fayetteville Technical Institute 


110 


31 


1633 






9. Cleveland County Technical Institute 


37 


17 


1431- 






10. Guilford Technical Institute 


97 


35 


111/ 

1114 






11. Forsyth Technical Institute 


83 


23 


1047 






12. Wake Technical Institute 


77 


21 


TATA 

1010 






13. Rowan Technical Institute . 


52 


21 


977 






14, Durham Technical Institute 


68 


21 


970 






• 

Paper Zone 2 












15. Lenoir Coranunitv CollesG 


97 


'27 


939 






16. Wilkes Comunity College 


75 


21 


726 


t 




17. College of the Albemarle 


52 


17 


673 






18. Rockingham Community College 


65 


21 


660 






19. Surry Community College 


48 


17 


650 






20. Western Piedmont Community College 


53 


21 


613 






21. Asheville-BuQcombe Technical Institute 


77 


' 21 


865 
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TABLE l--Continiied 



\ * 

'; . Institution 

. ' 


Projected Population 


Sample 1 


Sample 2 


Fflcultv 


Administrators 


Students 


Paper Zone 2"Continaed 












22. Catawba Valley Technical Institate 


65 


23 


816 




* 


23, Central Carolina Technical Institute 


50 


21 . 


797 






24. Pitt Technical Institute' 


54 


21 


' 748 






25. Cape Fear Technical Institate 


59 


31 


742 






26, Haywood Technical Institute 


37 


17 


639 






27. Technical Institute of Alamance 


58 


21 


• 636 

VJ V 






28. Piedmont Technical Institute 


35 


17 


596 


■ 




Paper Zone 3 * 












29. Mitchell Community College 




15 


574 






30. Caldwell Community College and Tech Inst 


4? 


17 


533 






31. i^otheraal" Comni-ty- College 




14 


^f/J..,,. 






32, Craven Community College 


42 


17 


469 ^ 






33. Richmond Technical Institute 


37 


17 


536 






34, Wilson County Technical Institate 


42 


17 


523 






35. Carteret Technical Institute 


31 


13 








36. Halifax County Technical Institute 


29 


13 


460 






37. Robeson Technical Institute 


53 


21 


459 






38. Sampson Technical Institute 


26 , 


: 13 • 


454 






39, Mayland Technical Institute 


22 


12 


433 






40. Martin Technical Institute 


24 


12 


419 






41. Randolph Technical Institute 


28 


13 


414 






42. Beaufort Technical Institute 


33 


17 . i 


412 







TABLE 1— Continued 



• 


Projected Population 




oampie 2 


Faculty 


Administrators 


Students 


Paper Zone 4 










— ' — 


43; Vance-Granville Technical Institute 


23 


12 


403 






44. Johnston Technical Institute 


35 


17 


' 392 






45. Edgecombe Technic^al Institute 


28 


17 


383 






46. Blue Ridge Technical Institute 


22 


13 . 


364 






47. James Sprunt Institute 


31 


13 


343 






48. Southwestern Technical Institute 


30 


13 


316 






49. Tri-County Technical Institute 


39 


17 


316 






50. Nash Technical Institute 


24 


12 


266 






51. Roanoke- Chowan Technical Institute 


27 


13 


238 . 






52. Anson Technical Institute 


15 


10 


213 






53. Stanley Technical Institute 


25 


13 


203 






54. McDowell Technical Institute 


15 


10 


197 






55. Montgomery Technical Institute 


12 


10. 


. 188 






56. Bladen Technical Institute 




12 


128 






57. Pamlico Technical Institute 


7 


9 


49 
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Instead of making a single systematic draw resulting In a first 
stage sample of sixteen Institutions, It was decided to make, two separate 

r 

sample selections to reduce the chance coincidence with periodic vari- 
ation on the sampling frame. In addition, the adopted two-sample design 
offered the attractive feature that either one of the samples could 
have been used to the exclusion of the other without complet^y destroy- 
ing the Integrity of the sample design and selection If resources had 
required a reduction of overall sample size. 

The second stage sampling frame consisted of two tests (one of 
full-time faculty and administrators and the second of full-time students) 
for each Institution selected from the first stage sample draw. The 
faculty-admlnlstrator sampling frame was stratified by faculty-adminis- 
trator dimensions with faculty further stratified by teaching curriculum 
, (occupational faculty including both vocational and technical teachers, 
college transfer, and general education). The faculty was not stratified 
into vocational and technical curricula because of tpe several institu- 
tions which were unable to clearly distinguish between the two't' The 
student sampling frame was also stratified by curriculum (technical, 
vocational, college transfer, general edjucation,^ and special education). 
The consequence. of this design was that at each of the sample institu- 
tions there were two listing: one containing all full-time faculty and 
administrators, and the other containing all full-time students; each of 
these listings was stratified; and one sub-sample from each listing was 
drawn, resulting in a total of thirty-two sampling frames and sample 
selections for the research project during the second stage. 
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Sample Selection - 

Inasmuch as this research had the dual objectives of studying fac* 
ulty and administrators^ on the one hand and students qn the other, the 
only feasible technique for yielding the sample sizes desired while 
maintaining a sample design which accorded equltablllty of selection 
was that of drawing the primary sampling units with' equal probability and 
the ultimate sampling units at a constant proportional rate. To approx- 
imate the attainment of desired sample sizes, the sampfe proportions 
employed for the second stage were 30 percent for the faculty-adminis- 
trator sub- sample and 3 percent for the student sub-sample. 
^ Implementing the sample design, the first stage sample of Institutions 

\as selected through two^eparate systematic draws of eight Institutions 

\ ^ ' ' • . * 

each, using the sampling ratio 

J?L- » ISG, 

where was the primary sampling unit population (57), was the desired 
first stagfe sample size (8), and ISG was the "institutional Sampling 
GaE!^ (7.12^). For the first sample, the number "8" was randomly selected 
from a table of tandom digits and identified on the. sampling frame« 
Theri by a systematic process of adding the ISG to "8" and each subsequei# 
nunfcer, the seven rema^ining institutions were selected. The second 
institutional jsample of eight was selected iti the same manner 'starting 
with the random selection of the number ''17". 

A modification had to Jje made to the listing of the first sampled draw 
because one of the institutions selected declined to participate in the 
study. The replacement selection was made by first restricting the random 
selection to technical institutes not already selected into either of the. 
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two institutional samples, but which were in the same strata as the 
declining institution. Under"t?ils criterion five institutions were 
available as replacements^ and 'were numbered consecutively prior to the 
. random selection. The ' jcond institution selected as a replacement also * 
decided not to participate, and the process was repeated. The third 
institution selected by this process agreed to participate. 

The second stage of the sample selection involved the indentif icatlon . 
of three sub-samples of ultimate sample units: full-time teaching fac- 
ulty, administrators and students. A complete listing of all full-time 
'faculty, administrators and students was obtained from each of the six- 
teen institution selected for Inclusion in the sample. After the lists were 
purged of all unqualified or duplicate names, a list was prepargjd of 
the ft. : .'dering them by program, 1.. e^. , occupational including 'tech- 

nical and vocational, college transfer, and general, and alphabetical 
within each of the programs. On the administrator list, the names were' 
reordered alphabetically and added to the end of the faculty listing. 
Once this single list was constructed, containing occu^tional faculty, 
transfer faculty^ -general faculty and administrators, it was numbered 
consecutively beginning with number "1" with the first occupational fac- 
ulty member through the last administrator. The sample units were then 
selected, using the sampling ratio. 

^fa « FASG, 

'^fa / 
where ^fa was ^ the total number of faculty and administrators bn the list, 
^fa was the desired sample size determined by multiplying the sample 
proportion, which was a. constant 30 percent for faculty and administrators^ 
times ^fa, the total number of .faculty and administrators on the list, 

52 ■ ■ 



and FASG was the "Faculty-Administrator Sampling Gap." At this time 
a ntimber was selected from a tabl^ of random digits and located on the 
faculty-administrator. listing and became the first unit In this sample 
unit. Then, the FASG was added to th±s number and each subsequent number 
until It was done nf^ times. 

^ The same procedure was essentially followed for the student sample. 
The listings were ordered by technical, vocational, college transfer,^ 
general education, and special credit students and alphabetlJally within 
e&ch group. After numbering the total list consecutlv6ly, Jthe sample 
was selected using the sampling ratio 

^ • . ' = SSG, . • 

where was the total number of .students on th^ list, ng was the desired' 
sample size determined by multiplying .the sample proportion, which was 
a constant 3 peifcen^ for students, times Ng, the*' total number of Students 
on the list, and SSG was the "^tukent Sampling Gap." The results of both 
selection processes are shown by institution In Table 2. 
Limitations " _ 

- As in the , case of aqy scientific sampling, there are limitations- 
to tli^ design and. procedures ueed. The first of three general limitations 
was that to the degree the "assumption regarding the homogenieity of in- 
stitutions and the heterogeneity of faculty, administrators an<? students 
was false, we c6uld expect the larger will be the sampling error. (16>52) 

Second, while the first stage sampling frame was limited to pwo 
stratification dimensions (institutional size and type) and thus result- 
ed in a more than adequate distribution of these dimensions in the sample, 
it could not be stratflfied any fur^er. The consequence of this limited 



TABtE 2 



INSTITUTION SMES AND - ETURN INFORMATION 



Institution and Code 



Sample I 

01 

02 

03 ' 

OA 

05 

06 

07 

08 



SMple 2 
09 

10 . 

.11 

12 

13 

14 

.15 

16 



Faculty-Administrator 
Sample Unit 



hj > 

0 0 

HD) 

P H, 

0 
0 



61 
103 
87 
61 
49 
53 
36 
16 



CO 



H 

CO 
p. 



72 
97 
46 
54 
52 
27 
105 
52 




19 
31 
27 
19 
15 
16 
11 
5 



.to ^ 
(J t 

& 3 

0 

Hi 



•22 
30 
14 
17 
16 

9 

32 
16 



16 
25 
22 
15 
12 
15 
10 
4 



(B (D 

§ 0 
9 ID 
3 

0 



18 
21 
11 
13. 
13 
7 

27 
13 



84.2 
80.6 
81.5 
78.9 
80.0 
93.8 
90,9 
80.0 



81.8 
70.0 
78.6 
76.5 
81.3 
77.8 
84.4 
81.3 



fitudent Sample Unit 



Hp 
P H 

H- 
0 
0 



945 
lOdO 
1118 
570 
464 
605 
412 
49 



666 
831 
554 
460' 
357/ 
281 
950 
1297 



CO 



H 



w 

(D 



29 
30 
34 
18 
14 
19- 
13 
2 



20 
25 
17 
14 
11 
9 

29 
39 



W2 
(D C 

.4 i 



0 



19 
12 
16 
13 
11 
9 
5 
1 



15 
14 
12 
8 
4 
4 
15 
23 



c ^ 

3 

0 

H) 



65.5 
40.0 
47.1 
72.2 
78.6 
47.3 
38.5 
50.0 



75.0 
56.0 
70.6 
57.1 
36.4 
44.4 
51.7' 
60.0 



o 
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stratification is that some genographical clustering occurred with ur- 
ban institutions noticeably absent. To the extent that these dimensions 
are related to the variables under investigation in this study, the 
larger will be the sampling error. 

Third, the actual sample size achieved during the selection process 
varied somewhat from the desired sample size since data on which sample 
calculations were based were population projections made on the most 
recent data available from the Department of Community Colleges. The 
variability between the desired and the actual sample sizes, however, 
was minimal and should have no effect on the intergrity of the research 
/^dfsign. 

Finally, the necessity to replace one of the institutions originally 

i 

selected intd the sample must be recognized as a possible source of 
bias or the research results. 

Instrumentation 

The instrument designed and used for the collection of data in this 
research is a combined questionnaire encompassing thie data essential for 
accompliishment of the objectives of both research studies. The design 
of this research required that certain demographic data be collected 
from students, teachers and administrators, as wo^jLl as Informktlon on 
attltutdes of the groups regarding the evaluation of the effectiveness 
of teachers in the classroom and the effectiveness of the admlnlstratot 
on the job. A copy of the combined questionnaire is enclosed as Appendix 
A. The primary Impact on the combined questionnaire was the Increase in 
length. Considerable effort was made to keep the Instrument as brief 
as possible. All questions designed and Included to collect data re- 
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levant to Smith's study were also determined to be useful to this re- 
search study. Clarification of questions occurs in the discussion of 
the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire consisted of seven sections. The first section 
provided brief general instructions for completion of the questionnaire. 
The second section included the study's definitions of teacher effect- 
iveness and evaluation, which were considered necessary to the respond- 
ent in completing the questionnaire. 

The third section was designed to obtain demographic information 
pertinent to the study, to include current status, , students, teacher 
or administrator), sex, age, and tenure in their current status (for 
administrator and teachers only) which included total time in similar 
positions within the NCTI/CCS. 

Tkj fourth section was designed to collect data on the attitude 
related to the general hypothesis, that teachers and administrators are 
motivated to a better performance by evaluation. This portion of the 
questionnaire was adapted- from an insitrument developed by Wagoner and - 
O'Hanlon for use in their study of teacher attitudes toward evaluation. (23,7! 
The adaptation involved minor rewording of some of the individual questions 
to remove the teacher directed posture- of the questions and make them 
applicable for collecting the attitude of students and administrators 
as well. In an effort to obtain a more valid measurement of the respond- 
ent's attitude toward evaluation, seven questions were used rather than 
just one, and they were constructed to obtain from the respondent a re- . 
epondent a rsponse on his/her attitude about evaluation as it applies 
to others, as well as to himself. The questions, as constructed, were 
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also designed to obtain data on present and Ideal evaluation practices. 
This questionnaire was originally developed through the use of a panel 
of experts and was tested In a small pilot study. There are two possible 
responses to each of the questions: "Yes, In most cases" and "No, In 
most cases." "Yes" responses were assigned a value of "2" and "no" responses 
a value of "1." On this basis, a score was determined for each Respond- 
ent; "14" Indlcat .g the most favorable attitude toward evaluation and 
"7" the least favorable. (23,71)' 

The design of the next section (Section V) of the questionnaire was 
based on the need for data ^'n the attitudes of students, teachers and 
administrators as to the relative Importance of the various possible 
sources of evaluative Information on teacher's and administrator's job 
effectiveness. The sources under consideration for this Study were — 
self, peer, student, administrator, alumni, department head (limnedlate 
supervisor), outside consultants, and employers of former students. 
Participants were asked to rate the Importance of each of the sources 
by checking ore of five descriptive scales: (1) Absolutely should not 
be included, (2) Probably should not be included, (3> Maybe (Inclusion 
depends on local circumstances that differ between institution), (4) 
Probably should be included, and (5) Absolutely essential. For the 
purpose of the statistical analysis the responses were assigned values 
of one to five, commencing with one for the most negative response. 

The sixth section was designed to collect data on the attitudes of 
teachers and administrators as to how often and when evaluation of teachers 
and administrators should be conducted by each source. On question 
"R", participants were asked to designate how often evaluation should 
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be conducted by placing the number of their response In the box provided 
by each source: (1) once/quarter, (2) once every other quarter, (3) 
once/course, (4) twice/course, (5) twice/year, (6) once/year, (7) once/ 
2 years, (8) once/3 years, (9) once/4 years, and (10) not at all. On 
question "S" .par'.lclpants were asked to designate when evaluation should 
be conducted by placing the number of their response In the box provided 
by each source: (1) within time periods established by each Institution, 
(2) at a time specified by the evaluated, (3) at a time specified by the 
evaluator(s) , (4) at an unannounced time, (5) all of the previous state- 
ments, (6) statements 2, 3, and 4, and (7) never. 

The seventh and final section was designed to determine the criteria 
for evaluation and the relative Importance of each of the criteria as 
perceived by teachers and adminlstraLors. On question ''T^', teachers and 
administrators were asked to rate the lmpovtan-« of each of the criteria 
relative to teacher evaluation by checkl '^p one of six descriptive scales: 
(1) poor Idea, (2) maybe, (3) good Idea, 0) should do, (5) must do, and 
(X=6) eliminate. For the purpcpe of computer analysis, the responses 
were assigned values of 0 - 5, commencing with zero as the most negative 
response. On question *'U", teachers and admlnlstratoi^s were asked to rate 
the lipportance of each of the criteria relative to administrator eval- 
uation by checking oue of sIk descriptive scales. The descriptive scales 
and the computer analysis process were exactly the same as tho^e used 
in question "T.'^ 

The survey instrument was pretested for clarity and interpretive 
quality in order to increase the a^cutacy and thoroughness of response 
information. This pretest was accomplished with a group of siicty-seven 
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students, twenty-four teachers and ten administrators at Carteret Tech- 
nical Institute, Morehead City, North Carolina, an institution In the 
NCTI/CCS. This institution was not selected into the sample of this study. 
The selection of the participants was not made by a random methbd or 
any other scientific procedure. A tabulation was made of the results 
of this pretest and where it appeared there was some misunderstanding of 
a question, appropriate modifications were made. Improvements were 
made in cases where questions were not answered or were answered incom- 
pletely, as well as in those cases where it appeared that the respondents 
misunderstood the intent of the question. In addition, recommendations 
of the researcher's advisory conmiittee were used as a basis for refine- 
ments of the questionnaire. 

Collection and Coding of Data 
After design and construction of the sample and development of the 
survey instrument, the data were collected by mail during February and 
March, 1975. The questionnaires were attached to coyer letters explain- 
ing the purpose of the research and soliciting the cooperation o-f the 
respondents in careful and prompt completion and return of the request- 
ed information. This initial mailing was made 31 January, 1975 to stu- 
dents, teachers and administrators from fifteen of the sixteen instit- 
utions selected in the sample (institutions 02 through 16 in Table 2). 
A copy of the cover letter is enclosed as Appendix B. In addition to 
the cover 'letter and questionnaire, a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
was enclosed for return mailing. Two weeks after the initial mailing 
(15 February, 1975), a follow-up letter was sent to all students, teachers 
and administrators at the same institutions to which the initial mail»* 
ing had been made. A copy of this letter is enclosed as Appendix C. 

6^ 
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This mailing also Included a questionnaire and a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for return mailing. f y- 

The Initial mailing was not made to the sixteenth Institution until 
15 February, 1975, due to the necessity to substitute for one of the ' 
Technical Institutes who declined to participate. , The folloV^up mailing 
was made to this Institution on 28, February, 1975. 

As shown In Table 2, the mailing was made to a sample of 323 students 
and 299 faculty-administrators for a total sample mailing of 62Z* A 
total of 181 student responses were received for a response of 56 per 
cent. The faculty-administrator response rate was 80.9 per cent on 242 
responses. The faculty-administrator sample unit response consisted of - 
150 faculty and 92 administrator responses. The overall response rate' 
was 68 per cent on 423 responses. Responses received after 7 April, 1975 
were not used. 

During the period 15 March to 6 April, 1975, the returned questlon- 
^ nalres were reviewed and prepared for coding. Those reflecting unusable 
data (those prlm£irlly using Incorrect response scales or Interpreting 
the response scales Incorrectly) were discarded. They were not Included 
in the response rates cited above. In addition, during this period de- 
cisions were made as to the format for arranging the data on computer 
cards and a code manual was prepared for use in keypunching, programming 
and analyzing the data. The questionnaires were delivered tc p. commer- 
clal keypunch firm for keypunching on 7 April, 1975. To maximize accuracy 
in the coding process, all cards were verified during the keypunch op- 
eration, and an accuracy check was made from a computer listing of all 
data recorded on the computer cards. 
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ANALYSES AND INTERPRETATIONS 
Characteristics of Respondents 
This section describes some of the characteristics of the respond- 
ents by sample unit, e . ; student, teachers and administrators. The 
characteristics presented include those that were considered independent 
variables in this research. 
Student Characteristics 

o 

Relevant characteristics of students include sex, age, type of 
program and type of institution. These characteristics are depicted 
in Table 3. ' ' 



TABLE 3 

STUDENT RESPONDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



Characteristic 



Number of 
Respondents 



Percent 



Sex 
Male 
Female 

Total 

Age Group 
Under 30 ^ars 
30-40 yeai^ 
Over 40 years 
Total 

Type of Program 
College Transfer 
General Education 
Tedhnical 
Vocational 
Other 

Total 

Type of Institution 
Community College 
Technical Institute 
Total 



121 
60 
181 



138 
24 
19 

181 



48 

5 
90 
31 

7 

181 



67 
114 

18x 



67 
33 
100 



76 
13 
11 
100 



26 
3 
5Q 
17 

4 

100 



37 
63 
100 



62 



Teacher Characteristics 

Relevant characteristics of teachers Include sex, age, "tienure, tjrpe 
of degree, type of program, and tupe of institution. These characterist- 
ics axe depicted in Table 4. 

TABLE 4 

TEACHER RESPONDENT CHAJRACTERISTICS 



Characteristic 



Number of 
Respondents 



Percent 



Sex 
Male 
Female - 

Total 

Age Group 
Under 30 years 
30-40 years 
Over 40 years 
Total 

Tenu re 
Less than 5 years 
5-10 years 
Over 10 yeeurs 
Total 

Type of Degree 
High school diploma, 
equivalent, or less 
Associate degree 
BS or BA 
Masters degree 
Doctorate 
Tptal 

Type of Program 
College Transfer 
General Education 
Other \ 
Technical 
Vocational 
Total 

jrype_o£-JEnstitution 
Community College 
Technical Institute 
Total " 



88 

62 
150 

36 
47 

6Z 
150 

87 
48 

ii 
150 



21 

8 
40 

69 
2 

140^ 

31 
6 

7 
62 

kg 
150 

67 
82 
150 



59 
100 

24 
31 

100 

. 58 

32 
10 
100 



15 

6 

29 
49 
J. 
100 

21 
4 

5 
42 
28 
100 

45 
100 



*Ten respondents failed to complete this question 
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Administrator Characteristics 

Relevent characteristics of administrators Include sex, age, tenure, 
type of degree, and type of Institution. These characteristJ s axe deplc- 
ed in Table 5. 

TABLE 5 

ADMINISTRATOR RESPONDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



Characteristic 



' Number of 
Respondents 



Percent 



Sex 
Male 
Female 

Total 

Age Group 
Under 30 years 
30-40 years 
Over 40 years 
Total 

Tenure 
Less than 5 years 
5-10 years 
Over 10 years 
Total 

Type of Degree 
High school diploma, 
equivalent, or less 
Associate degree 
BS or iBA 
Masters degree 
Doctorate 
Total 

Type of Institution 
Community College 
Technical Institute 
Total 



74 



23 
29 

55 
32 

J5. 
92 



0 
5 

21 

53 

12 
92 

29 

62 
92 



81 
100 



25 
32 

1 42 

100 



60 

35 
100 



0 

58 

lit 
100 



32 
68 
100 



One respondent failed to complete this question. 
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General Attitudes Toward Evaluation 

Teacher Evaluatibn ' 

The respondents were asked:. Please read each question carefully 
and check either '*Yes,, In most cases" or "No, in most cases," whichever 
more clearly describes your feeling about the statement. 



TABLE. 6 

ATTITUDES TOWARD TEACHER EVALUATION 



Teacher Evaluation 


Mean Scores 




Students Administrators* Teachers 



Should teachlng.be evaluated each- 








year? 


1.839 


1.934 


1.890 


Is evaluation an effective means 








of Improving the competence of a 








teacher? 


1.801 


1.826 


1.724 


Are evaluations of teacher's com- 








petence accurate? 


1.683 


1.791 


1.559 


Should the teacher's reemployment 






1.489° 


depend upon evaluation? 


1.585 


1.637 


Is evaluation an effective means 






of eliminating Inco^npetent teachers? 


1.572 


1.456^ 




Is It possible to evaluate a .teachT- 






1.475° 


er's competence accurately? / 


1.5A6 


1.670 


Should teachers be paid according 








to their competence as determined 








by evaluation? 

>■ 


1.519 


;.5u 


1.435* 


^ean scores below "1. 5" Indlcat 


e more 


"No's" than "Y^s' 


s" 


The questions contained In Table 


6 were 


\ 

designed to asce^ 


rtaln the 



attitudes of students, administrators and teachers toward teacher eval- - 
uatlon. In order to analyze the above Information each "Yes" response 
was given a value of. "2" and each "No" response a value of "1". A mean 
scorja of ^2" would Indicate all "Yes's", whereas a mean score of "1" 

c 

wofild Indicate all "No's" to a particular question with a score of "1.5" 
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Indicating an equal member of "yea's" and "No's" on a particular question'. 
As can be. seen from Table 6: student responses to all of the above quea- 
tions wiere positive, administrator responses were positive on all of titi 
above questipns except one, but teacher responses were positive on only 
three of the seven questions. This indicates that students and administra 
tor both have overall positive attitudes toward evaluation, whereas teach- 
er6 appear to have an overall negative attitude toward teacher evaluation. 

In Smith's study using the same questions' found in Table 6, he used I 
a composite score for a^ll of the above q^uestions for each group of re- 
spondents. A total score of "14" would indicate the most positive score, • 
while a score of "7" would indicate the most negative response with a 
score of "10.5" indicating a neutral position. Mr. Smith >found that stu- 
dents and administrators hold a significantly more favorable attitude 
toward evaluation than teachers. However, the overall combined scrfes , 
(Table 7) on each group was only slightly more thaij^^l^rs^hich suggest 
that none of the three groups hold a highly fa\v*=^ble attitude toward 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the teacher in the classroom. (23,85), 







VBLE 7 • 


• . 1. 




T- RATIOS OF MEAN 


ATTITUDE SCALE SCORES j 


i 


Group 


df 


■ . ■ ; 

Mean Attitude ,/ 
Scale Scores 


t-ratio 


Teachers 
Administrators 


134 
89 


/ 

10.83 / 
11.81 / 


3.5^'^ 


Teachers 
Students . 


134 
' 179 


10.83 / 
11.56 /' 


S.ll"'*" 


Administrators 
Students 


89 
179 


/ . 

11.81 , 
11.56 
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TABLE 7 Continued 



^Slgnlf leant at .05 level. 

Based on an assumption of an equal variance of the population 
determined by a non-slghlflcant F-«value at the .05 level. 

Based on an assumption of an unequal variance of the popula- 
tion determined by a significant F-value at the .05 level. < 85) 



Administrator Evaluation ' ^ v * % 

The respondents were asked: Please read each question carefully 
check either "Yes, in most cases," or "No, In most cases," whichever more 
clearly describes your feelings about the statement. 

TABLE 8 

^ . ATTITUDES TOWARD ADMINISTRATOR EVALUATION 



Administrator Evaluation Mean Scores 

Students® Administrators Teachers 
^ 



Should administrators be evaluated 






each year? ' | 


1;932 


1.895 


. Is evaluation an effective means of 




Improving the competence of an ad- 






ministrator? 


1.831 


1.711 


Are evaluations of administrator's 






competence accurate? 


1.727 


1U89^ 


Is It possible to evaluate an ad- 






ministrator's competence accurately? 


1.701 


1.467^ 


Should the administrator's reemploy- 






ment "^depend upon evalud^tlon? 


1.617 


1.489^ 


Should administrators be paid ac- 






cording to their competence as 






determined by e^ iluatlon? ' 


1.568 


1.450^ 


Is evaluation an effective means / , 






of eliminating Incompetent ad- 






ministrators? 




1.359^ 



i 



1 
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TABEL 8 Continued 



Students did nbt answer these questions 
*Wean scores below "1.5" indicate more "No's" than "Yes's" 

The questions contained in Table 8 were designed to ascertain the 
attitudes of administrators and teachers toward administrator evaluation. 
The questions, are the same as those asked for teacher evaluation with 
only minor modifications for administrator evaluation. The analysis of 
the* data was done in the same manner as for teachers, i. e . , "Yes's" were 
given a value of "2" and "No's" a value of "1". A mean score of "2" wo-' 
Indicate all "Yes's", whereas a mean score of "1" would , indicate all 
"No's" to a particular question with a score of "1.5" indicating an equal 
number of "Yes's" and "No's" <,n a particular question. As can be seen 
from Table 8: -administrator responses were positive on all the above 
questions except one, but teacher responses were positive on only two of 
the seven questions. This indicates that administrators hold a favorable 
attitude toward administrator evaluation, but teachers appear to have an 
overall negative "attitude toward administrator evaluation. 

When comparing the composite scores (Administrators - 11.837, Teach- 
ers - 10.793)' on the above data, we find that the administrators favor 
administrator evaluation even more highly than they dp teacher evaluation. 
Teachers, on the other hand, are less favorable to administrator evaluation 
than to teacher evaluation. Although administrators have a significantly 
more favorable attitude toward administrator evaluation than teachers, 
the mean scores, which are only slightly nbove 10.5, indicate that neither 
group holds a highly favorable attitude toward administrator evaluation. 

68 
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Although all three groups (Students, Administrators and Teachers) 
have positive attitudes toward evaluation, the margin is very slim. If 
appears that mosJ respondents favor evaluation of teachers and adminis- 
trators, but they have very little faith In the evaluation process, par- . 
tlcularly teachers. This lack of faith comes from the way evaluation 
processes or systems' have been used In the past. Far too often In the 
past the major goal of evaluation - the improvement of Instruction^ per- 
formance and management performance - has /been overlooked or completely 
Ignored . 

The major goal of evaluation must hi to offer positive avenues for 
Improvement of performance by the Individual evaluatee, but Improvement 
of performance will nof occur until all parties Involved (directly or 
Indirectly) In the teaching - learning process accept this as the major 
goal. Mere acceptance of the major goal Is not enough, however. Many 
systems have already accepted the abov*? as the major goal of evaluation 
but fall because of Inadequate feedbaik and guidance. We must remember 
that evaluation Is not something done jto the Individual, but' rather some- 
thing that Is done for the Individual.! 



Attitudes Toward Specified Sources \ ' 

of Teacher Evaluation 

Respondents to this section were asked to rate the Importance of each 
of the sources by checking one of five dev.. tlve scales: (1) Absolute- 
ly should not be Included, (2) Probably shouid not be Included, (3) Maybe 
(Inclusion depends on local circumstances that differ between Institutions), 
(4^ Probably should be jlncluded, and (5) Absolutely essential. For the 

purpose of analysis the responses were assigned valves of one to five, 

with one as the most negative response. 
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\, TABLE 9 

\ . 

MEAN ^OURCE ESSENTIALITY SCORES-TEACHER EVALUATION 



Evaluation Source 



Teachers Administrators Students 



Mean 



Mean 



Department Heads 

Students 

Administrators 

Self 

Peers 

Alumni 

Employers of. Former Students 
Outside Consultants 

R=Rank 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



4.309 
4.201 
3.854 
3.845 
3.335 
3.084 
2.457 
2.197 



2. 
1. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



4.333 
4.522 
4.133 
4.044 
3.483 
2.744 
2.488 
2.088 



Mean 



3. 
1. 
2. 
5. 
4. 
6. 
8. 
7. 



3.956 

4.378 

4.043 

3.162 

3.509 

2.987 ■ 

2.471 

2.506 



The sources in Table 9 have been ranked according to the teacher 
mean scores received by each of the sources. For purposes of this re- 
search a mean score of 3.0 or better was considered a positive response, 
and therefore, should be included as a source of evaluation information. 
The first five sources, although not in the same order, (Table 9) received 
positive scores from all three groups of respondents. The last three sources 
(with the exception of alumni) all received negative scores from the three 
groups of respondents and were eliminated as possible sources of evalua- 
tion information. Alumni, although receiving a positive score from the 
teachers, was eliminated as a possible source for two reasons: (1) re- 
search indicates that the results of this source would be essentially the 
^laae as tlu^t from the students, and (2) two (administrators and students) 
of the three responding groups rejected alumni as a possible source of 
evaluation information. 



0 



Teachers 

Administrators 
Students 
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Depart Students Adminis Self 
"lent trators 
head 



^®e^^ Employers Outside 

Al^n^i Consult 

ants 



_ Figure 1 . Relationship of Teacher, Admin- 
istrator, and Student Evaluative Source Means 



Attitudes Toward Specified Sourcpc, 
of Administrator Evaluation 

Respondents to this section were asked to rate the importance of each 
of the sources by checking one of five descriptive scales: (1) Absolutely 
should not be included. (2) Probably should not be. included, (3) Maybe 
(Inclusion depends on local circumstances that differ between institutions), 
(4) Probably should be included, anfl (5) Absolutely essential. For the pur- 
pose of analysis the responses were assigned values of one to five, with 



one as the most negative response. 
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TABLE 10 

MEAN SOURCE ESSENTIALITY SCORES-ADMINISTRATOR EVALUATION 



Eva.Niatlon Source Administrators . Teachers 

Mean ^ Mean 



Immediate Supervisor 1. 4.626 1. 4.510 

2. 4.077 4! 3.850 

Administrative Staff 3. 3.855 3. 4.084 

Teachers 4. 3.824 2.* 4*146 

Pee^s . 5. 3.670 5. 3.'570 

6. 3.319 



7. 2.769 

8. 2.521 



Students 6. 3,263 

Alumni 7. 2.450 

Lay Residents g. 2.329 

Outside Consultants 9. 2.219 9* 2*492 

R=»Rank T ; 

The sources in Tab]?'lO have been ranked according to the administra- 
tor mean scores received by each of the sources. For purposes of this 
research a mean score of 3.0 or better was considered a positive response, 
and therefore, shovld be included as a source of evaluation information. 
As can be seen from Table 10 the first six sources, although not in the 
same order, received positive scores from both groups of respondents. 
The last three sources received negative scores from both groups of re- 
spondents and were eliminated as possible sources of evaluation. 

Attitudes as to How Often Evalua^tion 
Should Be Conducted By Each Source 

Respondents to this section where asked to determine how often they 
should be evaluated by each source by checking one of ten possible selec- 
tions: (1) once/quarter, (2) once every other quarter, (3) once/course, 
(4) twice/course, (5) twice/year, (6) once/year, (7? once/2 years, (8) 
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once/3 years, (9) years, and UO) not at all. Ail reepoAses over 

ten per cent or the first three responses are shown in Tzhlc 11. 

TABLE 11 

ATTITUDES AS TO HOW OFTEN EVALUATION SFIOirLD BE CONDUCTED 





Administrator 


Source 




Teacher 




JL 


Responses 


% 






ResDonses 


z 




(87)" - 








(148)*^ 




33 


/ 

once/year 


37.93 


Self 


59 


on P P / V PA IT 


oy m OU 


28 


once/quarter 


32. 18 




52 


once/quarter 


35. 13 


12 


twice/year 


13.79 




17 


not* at* all 

ilw ^ 


11 Aft 

11. HO 


49 


(86) 








(148) 




once/year 


56. 97 


Peers 


76 


once/year 


'51.35 


14 


not at all 


16. 27 




38 


not at all 


25.67 


10 


twice/year 


11.62 




12 


once/ quarter 


8. 10 




(84) 








(150) 




34 


once/year 


40.47 


Students 


5T 


cnce/ye^r 


35.33 


17 


once/quarter 


20.23 




49 


once/ quar ter 


32.66 


10 


not at all 


11.90 




15 


onCe/course 


10.00 


44 


(86) 








(146) 




not at all 


51. 16 




48 


not at all 


32.88 


18 


once/year 


20.93 




46 


once/year 


31.50 


11 


once/4 years 


12.79 




25 


once/ 2 years 


17. 12 


9 


once/2 years 


10.46 










48 


(85) 








(143) 




not at all 


56.47 


Consultants 


79 


nof" At* A 1 1 

ilw L> CI ^ ^ 




15 


once/year 


17.64 




27 


OnPft/ VP AT" 


18 Aft 




once/4 years 


9.41 




12 


once/4 years 


8.39 








Administrators 




(149) 












106 


once/year 


71.14 










15 


once/quarter 


10.06 










9 


twice/year 


6.04 








Department Heads 




(147) 












93 


once/year 


63.26 










32 


once/course 


21.76 










11 


twice/ysar 


7.48 








Employers 




(145) 












65 


not at all 


44.82 










42 


once/year 


28.96 




(81) 






19 


once/2 years 


12.10 






Teachers 








i2 


once/year 


64.19 










7 


twice/year 


16.66 








■r 



not at all 



10.71. 
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Administrator 



Source 



i? Responses 
(84) 

39 once/year 
24 twice/year 
11 once/quarter 
(82) 

49 not at all 
17 once/year 
7 once/2 years 
5 once/4 years 
(84) 

46 once/year 
14 twice/year 
9 not at all 



46.42 
28.57 
13.09 

59.75 
20.73 
6.09 
6.09 

54.76 
16.66 
10.71 



Teacher 



Immediate Supervisor 



Lay Residents 



Administrator's Staff 



if Responses 



( ) Total respondents on each 



source 



The first two responses on the five common sources (Self, Peers, 
Students, Alumni, and Consultants) are the same for both administrators 
and teachers. This seems to indicate that administrators <^nd teachers 
ftre iu close agreement as to how often evaluation should he conducted. 
Ine first response of both groups supports this idea, since there is only 
one source (Alumni) where the difference in the percentage of ;esponse 
is greater than six percent. However, when comparing the second responses 
of both groups, we find that three of the common sources (Peers, Students, 
and Alumni) have a difference in the percentage of response greater than 
nine percent. 
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Furthermore, when comparing the first and second teacher responses, 
we find that the first choice on all but three sources (Self, Students, 
and Alumni) Is better than double or almost double the percentage. of the 
second response. The first and second responses on Self, Students, and 
Alumni are so close that either response would be considered appropriate 
for this research. However, when comparing the first and second admin- 
istrator responses, we find only one source (Self) In which a clear cut 
margin between the first and second responses Is not evident. 

Attitudes as to When Evaluation 
Should Be Conducted By Each Source 

Respondents to this question were asked to determine when they should 
be evaluated by each source by checking one of seven possible choices: 
(1) Within time periods established by each Institution, (2) At a time 
specified by the evaluated, (3) At a time specified by the evaluator (s) , 
(4) At an unannounced time, (5) All of the previous statements, (6) State- 
ments 2, 3, and A, and (7) Never. 

After reviewing the responses to this question, it was felt that 
choice number one should not have been Included since the majority Is 
naturally going to accept whatever Is established by the Institution. For 
this reason all choices that received ten .per cent or better or that had 
ten or more respondents-are shown In Table 12. However,' the bias created 
by choice number one does not allow conclusive evidence to be drawn as 
to when evaluation should be conducted by each of the sources. 
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TABLE 12 

ATTITUDES AS TO WHEN EVALUATION SHOULD BE CONDUCTED 



1, within time periods established 
by each institution 

2, at a time specified by the evaluated 

3, at a time specified by the evaluator(s) 



4. at an unannounced time 

5. all of the previous 
statements 

6. statements 2, 3, and 4 

7 . never 



Administrator 



Source 



Teacher 





Responses 


% 




ft 


ResDonses 
(145)^ 




54 


(86)^ 










1 


62.79 


Self 


83 


1 


57.24 


9 


5 


10.46 




21 


2 


14.48 










13 


never 


8.96 










11 


4 


7.58 










10 


5 


6.89 


47 


(86) 








(144) 




1 


54.65 


Peers 


69 


1 


47.91 


11 


never 


12.79 




32 


never 


22.22 


9 


4 


10.46 




16 


4 


11.11 


45 


(85) 








(144) 




1 


52.94 


Students 


87 


1 


60.41 


10 


4 


11.76 




19 


4 


13.19 


9 


5 


10.58 




10 


2 


6.94 


9 


never 


10.58 




10 


never 


6.94 


40 


(84) 








(142) 




never 


47.61 


Alumni 


59 


1 


41.54 


27 


1 


32. 14 




48 


never 


33.80 




(83) 






11 




7.74 


44 




Consultants 




(146) 




never 


53.01 




70 


never 


47.94 


22 


1 


26.50 




47 




32.19 










13 




8.90 








Administrators 




.143) 












86 


1 


60.14 










22 


4 


15.38 










9 


2 


6.29 








Department Heads 




(144) 












86 


1' 


59.72 










24 


4 


16.66 










15 


3 


10.41 








Employers ^ 




(144) 












59 


never 


40.97 










52 


1 


36.80 










14 


4 


9.72 
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TABLE 12 — Continued ^ 



Administrator 



J_ 


Responses 


% . 




(81) 




49 


1 . 


60.49 


9 


5 

(85) 


11.11 


45 


1 


52.94 


10 


5 


11.76 


10 


never 


11.76 


9 


4 

(85) 


10.58 


48 


1 


56.47 


13 


3 


15.29 


10 


5 

(84) 


11.76 


43 


never 


51.19 


23 


1 


27.38 



Source 

Teachers 
Administrator's Staff 

Immediate Supervisor 
Lay Residents 



Teacher 



// Responses %. 



( ) Total respondents on each source 

Evaluation Criteria-Teachers 

Respondents to this question were asked to rate the importance ot 
each of the criteria by checking one of six descriptive scales: (X) 
Eliminate, (1) Poor idea, (2) Maybe, (3) Good idea, (4) Should do, and 
(5) Must do. For the purpose of analysis the responses were assigned 

values of zero to five, with zero as the most negative response. 

For purposes of this research a mean score of 3.0 or betteif* was con- 
sidered a positive response. As can be se^ from Table 13, all of the 

criteria for teacher evaluations received a mean score of 3.0 or better 

by both teachers and administrators, and therefore, they have been included 

as evaluation criteria for teachers. 

■ ■ 77 
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TABLE 13 



■ MEAN CRITERIA ESSENTI ALITY SCORE S-TEACHER EVALUATION 

^ ■ ~ '' ' '. 



Evaluative . ^ Tda. ' Adm. 



' Prepare thoroughly for e^ph instructional program ' 1 4.6? 4 4 «;8 

• Develop cUarly dei'ned appropriate goals 2 4.64 1 4 77 

• Be fair and reasonably prompt in evaluation of student 

.performance _ 3 4 57 «; it m 

• Cpmmunicate at a level appropriate to the ability of 

students to understand 4 ^ 9 2. 

• Establish clearly d fined grading procedures and 
standards in accordance with the grading policy of the 

institution ' 5 4 54 3 It «;o 

• Be punctual and consistent in attending scheduled ^ ^ '+oy 
meetings (class, labs, office hours, etc.) 6 4 48 9 h Uh 

• Show concern for the. academic welfare of students 7 4.^ 8 4'47 

•■ Develop an outline for his instructional program(s) 8 4.43 2 4 68 

. Develop -lajor (quarterly) objectives for his ^ ^.&0 

-. courses • 9 4 42 6 4 1 

• Develop and/or use instructional strategies which ' 

enable^ students to achieve. learning objectives 10 4.36 10 4 37 

• Collect and use feedback from experience with stu- • 
dents to revise and update content, objectives, and 

instructional strategies 11 4 33 12 4 ?4 

• Evaluate textbooks, equipment, and supplies and rec- 
ommend his choices for adoption by dates specified 

by the institurion 4 ?l 14 410 

• Properly and promptly perform routine administrative ' * 
duties (reports, forms, grades, etc.) I3 4 20 13 4 ?«; 

• Use evaluation instruments which , measure the degree ' 
to rtiich the student has achieved the goals and 

objectives of the learning sequence 14 4 08 1*5 4 18 

• Provide alternative methods of instruction to meet * ' 
the needs of different students 15 4 02 16 4 14 

■ Show evidence of professional grov-th by participat- ' 
in^ in some of the following activities such as: 
(. Internal development workshops, and/or (2) Com- 
munity college/prof e^ssionally sponsored workshops, 
and/or (3) Conference or semirars whenever possible, 
(4) Courses of related study, and/or (5) Local, state, ; 
and national organizations 16 4 01 17 4 13 

Participate in evaluation of instructional programs ' 
and^ teaching effectiveness of his department or . 

Teach by_ objectives (own) developed for the courses 18 3'.97 % 3^79 
' ' • • 78 
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Evaluative 




Tea. 




Adm. 


Criteria 




a 

Mean 




a 

Mean 


• Give each student a copy of the course outline and 










objet cives 


19 


3.96 


11 




► Attend all staff and faculty meetings, all general 










faculty committee meetings unless excused by his 










divisional chairman 


20 




18 




Participate in student advisory programs 


21 




22 


3.83 


Use diagnostic procedures and instruments to ascer-- 








^tain student needs 


22 


3.71 


23 


3.82 


Feirticipate annually in the development and evalua- 








tion of the philosophy , objectives, policies, and 










procedures of the institution 


23 


3.70 


2^^ 


3. 81 


state the objectives in measurable, behavioral 










outcomes 


2^4- 


3.60 


19 




Develop minor (weekly; objectives for his courses 


25 


, 3.57 


21 


3.89 


Ask students to state their purpose and objectives 










for taking this course 


26 




28 


3.29 


Ask students to state how they intend to accomplish 








\ their objectives 


27 


3.3^ 


27 


3.32 


\Use his professional skills and abilities in com- 








munity affairs 


28 


3.28 


26 


3.51 


^ssume divisional responsibilities 


29 


3.26 


30 


3.12 


Serve on and/or chair divisional and college wide 








committees 


30 


3.23 


29 


3.22 



is the numerical ranking by the mean scores 

Evaluation Criteria-Administrators 

\ 

Respondents to this question were asked to rate the Importance of each 



of the criteria by checking one of six descriptive! scales: (X) Eliminate, 
(1) Poor Idea, (2) Maybe, (3) Good idea, (4) Should do, and (5) Must do. 

For the purpose of analysis the responses were assigned values of zero to 

\ 

five, vlth zero as the most negative response. 

For purposes of this research a mean score of 3.0 or better was con- 
sidered' a positive response ' As can be seen from Table 14, all of the crltetla 
for teacher evaluations received a mean score of 3.0 or better by both teach- 
ers and administrators, and therefpre, they have been Included as ev<iluatlbn 
criteria for teachers. 
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TABLE 14 - 

MEAN CRITERIA ESSENTIALITY SCORES -ADMINISTRATOR EVALUATION 

Evaluative Adm, Tpa. 



Criteria - R"*" Mean Mean 



• Develop long range goals for his dMartment or area 

of responsibility ^ ' ^ i ■ 4.60 1 4.5? 

• Develop short range goals for his department or area 

of responsibility 2 '4.58 6 4.3? 

• Demonstrate adequate knowledge in his speciality 3 4,49 2 4.52 

• Be punctual and consistent in attending scheduled 

meetings (office hours, appointmc ^s, ' etc. ) . . 4 4,45 3 ^.^2 

• Organize tils staff obtain goaxs set for department 5 , 4."43 7 ' 4,28 

• Requeot budegetary support for his plans . ^ 6 4.43 ^ ^.^1 

• Develop job descriptions for each member of his staff 7 4.41 8 l^lzi 

• Properly and promptly perform routine administrative 

duties (reports,, forms, etc.) 8 4.40 5 4.4i 

• Establish priorities and allocate his time in 

accordance with his schedule , . 9 4.36 9 - 4.21 

• Show evidence of professional growth Ify participating 
in some of the following activities such as: 

(1) Internal development workshops, smd/or (2) Commun-- 

itv college/professionkl sponsored workshops, and/or . 

13) Conference or seminars v;henever possible, and/or * 
(4) Courses of related study, and/or (5) Local, state 

and national orgsmizations ' 10 4.3O li2 4.09 

J Participate, annually in the development and evalua- ' . 

tion of the philosophy, objectives, policies, and 
i procedures of the institution 1^ 4.25! 11 4,17 

Develop organizational plans and procedures to attain ; , 

goals set for the department 12^ 4.22 io 4.19 

lObserve a reasonable and demanding schedulife I3 4.20 I5 "*4!oi; 

IpJvaluate staff members individually each year and^ - V 

make firm recommendations / * ' 14 4,18 * 18 3.99 

Arrange in-service experience for his ^taff members /' 
as need becomes ^ apparent 15 " 4.18 .14 ' 4.02 

Submit his plans in conference and in v, Ing to hit ' ^ 
f*^^^ . ^ ^^^^ 22 3.91 

Attend all staff and faculty meetings and all divi- - */ 

sional or department meetingis unless excused by his 

supervisor . 17 4.09 13 4.P5 

State his performance objectives in measurable terms 18 '-4.05 "16 4.00 
Submit his plans in conference and in writing to his 

supervisors ^ I9 ^.qq I7 3.99 

Develop job specifications iand make job assignments ' ' 

based on these specifications - ' 20 3.96 I9 3,97 



TAfiLE 14~Continued 



Evaluative Adm. Tea, 

Participate in evaluation of management techniques 
and management effectiveness * 
Use his professional skills and abilities ^in com- 
munity affairs 
► Serve on, or chair divisional and college wide 
committees 

Develop performance objectives , 

Develop .a reading program to keep up with the latest 

developments in his specialty • ^ 

, Participate in evaluation of instructrional progrcims 
\in teaching effectiveness 

Ask his staff to develop performcince objectives 
Particpate in student advisory prograuns 

Serve as sponsor or advisor for any student orga*- ' ^ 
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3.77 
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3.77 
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3.75 
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3.93 


26 


3.65 


23 


3.88 


27 


3.62 
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3.48 


28 


3.5^^ 


26 


3.65 


29 


3.22- 


29 


3.03 



1 is the numerical ranking by the mean scores 
The crlterld listed for teabherS and administrators are by no means all\ 
intrusive . They represiEiht cr 1 ter i a selected f row available research" whtcTi 
are -nost applicable to the Community College/Technical Institute environ- 
ment. Several sources, Pierce,. Schulman, and ERS Clrculors Number 5, 6, and 
7 proved to be very helpful 'In selecting the lists of criteria for this 
study. ^ . . 

The evaluation criteria for teachers (Table 13) and the evaluation 



crltsirla for administrators (Table 14) have been put Into numerical order 
by the mean scofes the teachers and administrators respectively* The 
second column for each set of criteria represents the numerical iranklng by 
mean scores of the otheX group (administrators and teachers)' of respondents. 
When examining the teacher Criteria (table 13), and the admljtilstratlve 
criteria (Table 14), 'Ve find a great deal of variation In the responses of 
both groups, but there are only five ca-Bes (8, 18, 1$, 24, and 25) In the 
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teacher criteria and only six cases (2, 14j 16, 17, 22, and 25) In the 
administrator criteria where the numerical difference Is greater than 
three. This Indicates that teachers and administrators are fairly close In 
their opinions about the criteria for evaluation of both groups. Further- 
more, positive scores of 3.0 or better were received by all of the teacher 
nnd administrator criteria from both groups of respondents. Since all of 
the criteria received positive scores, all will be used in development of 
the evaluation instrument. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF EVALUATION SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES 

A good, comprehensive e^'^aluation system will re«iulre.a great deal of 
time and effort and it will require laput from several different sources* 
Sources to be used for teacher evaluation are: (1) D^paj.Lu^^r .^aads, 
(2) Students, (3.) Administrators, (4) Self, and (5) Peers. ces to be 

used for administrator evaluation are: (1} Immediate Supervisor, (2) 
Self, (3) Administrator's staff, (4) Teachers, (5) Peers^ and (6) Students. 

The evaluation princess for this study hac been adopted from a study 
conductad at Burlington Coimty College, ?exr\bert'on.. New Jersey by Pierce 
and Schroeder^ Altliough there are numerous evaluate, x procedures r/hlch 
could be used, this process (The Evaluation Practices, Reviews, and Appeals 
Procedure) was selected as thK best method for utilizing the data collect 
ed In this study. 

The Evaluation Prac tice, Reviews, a n d Appeals Procedure 
Evalaatlorv> of Teaching Effectiveness 

The Evaluation Practices, Reviews, and Appeals Procedure (EPRAP) 
begins with a pre-evajuatlon conference between the faculty member and his 
division chairman. The purpose of this meeting is to establish the specific 
objectives which the faculty member Intends to accomplish during the 
academic year. The objectives will be based upon the teacher criteria 
established by this research, and they must be established By mutual 
agreement between the faculty member and his division chairman, 

A formal evaluation should be filled out and completed once per year 
on each faculty member by the department chairma.. This evaluation should 

\ 83 . 
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be documented by three to four visits to the Instructors classroom^s) 
during the academic year, and It should contain supplemental Information 
to support the evaluation results. 

A formal evaluation of each faculty member every year may be Im- 
practical. A more practical approach may be to evaluate experienced teacher 
every second or third year. If a staggered 5;ystepi is used each experienced 
teacher must be fcrmally evaluated every second or third year, with an 
Informal evaluation in the other year(s). An informal evaluation by the 
department head will start with the pre-evaluation conference for establish- 
ment erf and agreement upon the objectives to be accomplished. The infoni.:?l 
evaluation filled out by the department head should be documented by at 
least one visit t- the classroom. If time permits, more visits may be made. 

Teachers should also be evaluated each academic year by their students. 
If the teacher is up for formal evaluation, student evaluation should- be 
cv.nducted once per quarter in each course taught. The best time for this 
evaluation would be the last class meeting prior to the final exam. The 
forms should not be collected nor handed out by the teacher but by the class 
representative selected by uhe class or the teacher .'-tudents should be 
advised not to put their names on the forms and to disguise there handwriting 

After all forms have been completed, the class representative will 
seal them in a folder and deliver it to the department head's office im- 
mediately after class. After all final grades have been deposited with the 
registrar, the teacher will break the seal and tally the results. The 
teacher will discuss the results with the department chairman and/or dean 
at an appointed time. 

An informal student evaluation will follow the same basic procedure 
as the formal student evaluation with two exceptions: (1) The student 

84 
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evaluation should be limited to one course per quarter, and (2) Discussion 
of results will depend on the available time of the department head. 

The teacher, when up for a formal evaluation, should be evaluated 
at least once during the academic year by an administrator other than the 
department head. This e-aluation should be . documented by three to four 
visits to the instructors classroom(s) during the academic year, and .it 
should contain supplemental information to support the evaluation results. 
Administrator evaluation should only be used whenever the teacher is up 
for formal evaluation. 

Teachers should evaluate themselves each academic year, also. A 
self-evaluation should be filled out once per quarter one course taught 
during the quarter. The self-evdfluations should be filled out at the 
same time the students fill out their forms and should be turned- into the 
department head at the sa^me time. 

Although self-evaluation is more or less a continuous process, a 
written formal self-evaluation should be required once p r quarter in at 
^ least one co^-rse whenever the teacher is up for a formal evaluation. The 
Igelf-evaluation form should be filled out (in duplicate) at the same time 
the students fill out their forms. One copy should be sealed in the 
folder with ; he st dent forms and delivered to the department head by the 
class representative. The other copy should be delivered to the depart- 
ment head prior to the end of the quarter. The folder will be returned to 
the teacher after all final grade., have beer^ turned into the registrar, 
at which time the teacher will break the seal and tally the results . 
Discussion of the results of the student and self-evaluation should take 
place at a date and time established by mutual agreement. 
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One final group which should be Included in teacher evaluation Is 
fellow peers. The teacher, when up for formal evaluation, should be 
evaluated at least once during the academic year by one or two fellow 
teachers selected by mutual agreement between the department head and thp» 
teacher (evaluatee) . The fellow teacher ) should be from the same de- 
partment and the same discipline If possible. Tb^ peer evaluatlon(s) 
should be documented by three or four visits to the Instructors class- 
room (s) dierlng the academic year and It should contain supplemental In- 
formation to fiupport the evaluation results. Peer evaluation should only 
be used v^a:iever the teacher is up for formal evaluation. 

T eam atlcn 

S>ace evaLtiaLions by the department heads, administrators, and peers 
ai e filled o^t co.ce p^r year with three to four visits to document the 
re^ ICS, a te^m approach formal ^valuation seems to be v ry logical. 

A team consisting of the department head, one administrator, au^ 
two peei:< con Id provide f.cveral advant^^ges: (1) By visiting the class as 
a teapi, 'r.b.e n^imbtiL' of cIl sroom visits can be limited to three or four for 
any ?:ie teacLer, "(2) By visi li^:; as a tf am the documentation will occur 
at :h6 sanje time, with the s 'mt. teacher k.^id students, and under the same 
conditions. This should provide a miich more valid cross reference of the 
final ev-iluations. ('I) By visiting as c team docMmentation and supple- 
TA^nt. 1 i-^tomnation should all he completed at ':ho same time. (4) Com- 
•Jtting he ^''iaits jtt the same time should allow the ev?luators to fill 
ou" cht\lr i orms .9iid tui.'n in the evaluations on eai:h ind:' .dual at approx- 
iiuately the same time. (5) Visiting as a team will allcw some scheduling 
oi the visits which should create a muc smoother evaluation procc. j. 

8G 
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As long as each member c part as scheduled, the evaluation process 

should flow very smoo ^1^ 

Each member of l ^ould seal his evaluation and supplemental 
information a large folder and put it in the department head's mailbox. 
The department head jhould compile the results and deliver a copy to the 
evaluatee no later than March 31- This should allow ample time for di^ 
cussion and appeal of the results. 

The Appeals Procedure 

Since a^eement must be Leached or numerous poir ts between the fac- 
ulty member ajid his division chairman, conflicts about the evaluation 
process or about the results are bound to arise. A committee faculty 
and admininstrators (The Evaluation Practices, Reviews, and Appeals Com- 
mittee or EPRAC) should be elected to settle any conflicts that arise in 
the implementation of the evaluation process or about the results. This 
comrii^ttee of faculty and administrators should be elected by' the institu- 
tional staff, and ^it should have an odd number of members. . 

Action can be Initiated by petition to the EPRAC by the evaluatee or 
any o^ .^he evaluators who are not satisfied with the evaluation process 
or results.. Once initiated, the EPRAC chairman must request all relevant 
data from all part^-i-s concerned (all evaluators of the evaluatee)- T3st- 
timony fron all part'os will be presented at a hearing scheduler. :o set- 
tle the dispute. After hea,ring the testimony nd examinir^., the evaluation 
forms <'xnd other relevant data, EI^AC will make a decision as to whether - , 
the evaluation was conducted according to- stated procedures. ...le commit- 
tee will infoim all parties to the evaluatic . of their decision: which is 
binding on all parties. If the evaluation was conducted properly, -the 
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original res :ts will stand. If EPRAC is dissatisfied with the proct^dures, 
then it may require that all or part of the process be repeated and/or that 
further data must be submitted by all parties to the evaluation process. 
EPRACwill review this new material ar render its decision. The commit- 
tee does not recoiiunend action concern: ig sanctions or dismissals; it only 
judges the evaluation procedures with respect to the final results. If 
unsatisfactory resultfj are found to be valid, the appropriate members of 
the administrative staff must decide what action is to be taken. 

The Evaluative Criteria-Faculty 

The following list of criteria was determined by a survey of a rep- 
resentative sample of teachers and a^inistrators throughout the commun- 
it;> colleges<>of North Caiolina. They have been divided into two major 
categories: (l) Instructional p .vformance and (2) Re . onsibilities as a 
member of the college conii.; : illy. 

Evaluative Criteria fo^ ?'r-^->f 

I. Criteria for Evc"' kjTi o: Irttru^tlonal Performance 
A. Tcstructional performance-preparation 

1. • D<)velop in writing 

CleaxTy defined and appropriate goals 

An outline for each instructional program 

c. Major (quarterly) objectives for each course and 
state them in behavioral outcomes 

d. Minor (weekly) objectives for each cgurse, and state 
them in behavioral outcomes 

e. . Thorough lesson plans for each instructional session 

2. Evaluates textbooks, equipment, and supplies and recom- 
Q i.cnds choices for adoption by dates specified by the 

In'stitution . ' . 

3. ^r-^ablishes in writing clearly defined grading proced- 
ures ajid standards in accordance with the grading policy 

the institution 

4. Uses diagnostic (pretesting) procedures and instrumer ts 
to ascertain student's academic needs. 

5. Is aware of available learning r^esourCes appropriate to 
specified learning objectives 

6. Develo-s instructional strategies to enable students 'to 
achieve leamin^^ objectives 
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B. Instructiona performance-implementation 

1. Communicates at a level appropriate to the ability of 
students to understand 

2. Teaches by ovm objectives developed for course 
3- Shows concern for the student's. academic welfare 

4; Gives each student a copy of the course outline, objec- 
tives., and method of grading 

5. A'.ks student- to state their (in writing) purpose(s) and 
objectives for taking this course 

6. Asks stuc"" ts to state how they intend to accomplish (in 
writing) ^eir objectives 

7. Uses instruct onal strategies to enable students to 
achieve learning objectives 

8. Uses available leami-g resources appropriate to speci- 
fied learning objectives 

C. Instructional performance-evaluation of results of Instruction 

1. Is fair and prompt in evaluation of student performance 

2. Collects and '..es feedback from experience with students 
to revise and update both content and methodology 

3. Uses evaluative procedures which measure the degree to 
which the student has achieved the goal > and objectives 
of the course 

II. Responsibilities as a Memoer of the College Commun^^y 

A. Is punctual and attends all scheduled meetings (class, labs, 
office hours, faculty-staff me *^ings, etc.) 
Properly and promp^ly perform routine administrative duties 
(reports, forms, gravies, et: . ) 
C. F\jws evidence of professional ^.rowth by participating in 
such activities as: 

1. Int irncl development workrjhops 

2. Comir '\\.y collepce/proiessionally sponsored workshops 

3. Conf- '^ii.es or seminars whenever possible 
M-, Coui^eo of related study 

5. Local state, anu na-tiona] organizations 

4. Participates in the developi?*?nt and evc^iuation of the phil- 
osophy, objectives, pol.cies, and procedur^-s of the institu- 
tion 

5. Assumes '^accepts) divisionrl responsibilities (serves on 
divisional cominittees, add., oional teaching loads when neces- 
sary, etc.) 

6. Participates in evaluation ryi "Instructional .programs and tea- 
ching effectiveness in Ihe depai'tment or division 

7. Serves on college wide cotniriittees !, 

8. Participates in student advif^or^- progr'm. amd/or sponsors- 
advisea ar.y student orgcini^ation officic^lly recogniised by 
the institution , ^ 

9. Us( 3 his professional sHTls and abilities in community 
affairs 
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TEACHER EVALUATION FORM 



Name of Teacher Date Form Completed 
F W JB S Day Night 



Course Title, number, and section Qu^: ^er Curri'^ulum 

The following questionnaire forriat is of a YES-NO type asking whether a 
particulcu: instn^ctor performance did or did r^ot occur. If you feel your 
knowledge on a particular question .s insu/i-i .^lant to answer yes or no, 
please check the DON'T KITOW column. 

The purpose of this -evaluation is to help the teacher improve his per- 
formance, so please be frank but be honest in your responses. i)o not 
identify yourself on this formr After completing this form, seal it in 
a folder and put it the r^epartrnr,"^ head's mail box. 

DID TOE TEACHER IN THIS. COmSF.: 

I. Instructional performance-preparation YES NO DON'T 

KNOW 

1. Develop in writing clearly defined and 

appropriate goals? 

2w Develop in writinr^ an outline for each 

instructional prorrai.? 

3* Develop in writing; major (quarterly) objec- 
tives for each course and state them in be- 
havioral outcomor? ^ , 

4, Develop in writing minor (weekly) objectives 
' for each course and state .them in behavioral 
outcomes? • 



5. S'/aluaxe textbooks, eqnipir.ent, and supplies 
and recommend choices for adoption by dates 
specified by the institution? 

6. Establish in writi:-/; clearly definof? /2:rad- 
ing procedures and standards in accordajice 
with the gra.din,r7: policy of the institution? 

7; Use pretestinrc procedures and instruments 
to ar^c rtain student's academic needs? 

8, Sel'-f^' leaminf:; resources appropriate to 
the spr -'fied leamin,^ objectives? 

9. Deve?: ^ instructional strate'::ies to ena" le 
students to achieve learning objectives? 

10. Develop in writing; thorou^sh lesson plans ^ 
for each instructional session? ^ 
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II. . Instructional performance-implementation YES 

1# Communicate at a level appropriate to the 
ability of students to understand? 

2. Teach by ovm bjectives developed. for 

course? - , > 



3. Show concern for student's academic 
welfare? 

4. Give each student a copy of the course out- 
line, objectives, and method of grading? 

5. Ask students to state iheir purpose(s) and 
objectives (in writing) for taking; this 
Course? 

6. Ask students to state i.ow they intend to 
accomplish (in v;riting) their objectives? 

7. Use instructional strate.^ies to enable stu- 
dents to achieve lev ning objectives? 

8. Use available lealming resources appro- 
priate to specified learning objectives? 

Ill, Instructional performance-evaluation of results 

1. Evaluate student performance and review 
results promptly? . 

2. Collect and use feedback from experience 
with students to revise and update both 
Content and methodology? 

3. Use evaluative procedures which measure the 
degree to which the str.dent has achiev d 
the goals and objectives of the course? 



TV. Responsibilities as a Member of the College Community 

!• Attend all sChe'Iulnd meetings punctually 

(class, labs, faculty-staff meetings, etc,)? 

2. Perform routine administrative duties (re- 
ports, forms, grades, etc.) ptoperly'and 
promptly? 

3. Show evidence of professional j^rowth by par- 
ticipating in such activities ass 

Internal development workshops 

. ^Community college/professionally spon- 
sored workshops 

___Conferences or siminars whenever possible 
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Courses of related study JBS / NO DON'T 

KNOW 

Local p state, an?} national organizations 

Participate in the development and evaluation 
f the philosophy, objndve.-, policies, and 
prgcedures of the institution? 

■ Accept divisional resroncibilities (servin^^ 
on divisional committros, additional teach- 
in/^ leatds, etc. )? 

Participate in evaluation of . instructional 
programs and teaching e-f^focti venesr in the 
department or division? 

Serve on colle,n;e-vfide committees? 

Participate in stud n ^ ' advisory pro'-rams and/ - \ 

or sponsor-advise any student or/franization 
officially recopinized by the institution? 

Use his professional skills and abilities 
in jommunity affairs? 



your Liroup m tn*? box provided. 
1. Department Head 3- cpi f 

2 stnri^^nt- • 5- Peer 

^. Student 4, Administrator 
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Evaluation of Administrative Effectiveness . 

The Evaluation Practices, Reviews, and Appeals Procedure begins with 
a pre -evaluation conference between the admlhlstracor ard. his' Immediate 
supervisor. This conference should take placo prior to the begin- 
ning (JUNE 1-JULY 1) of each fiscal year. The pirpbse of this meot^g is 
to establish the specific objectives whicii ^:^e administrator intends to 
accomplish during the year. The objectives will be based upon the admin- 
istrator criteria estaT shed -by this research, and they must be estab 
11 shed by mutual agreement between the administrator and his immediate 
supervisor. 

A formal evaluation should be filled out and completed once ' per ;year' 
on each administrator by the immediate 3uper\^isor. This evaluation should 
be documented by two to three progress meetings between the administrator 
and the supervisor, and it should contain supplemental Information to 
support the evaluation results. 

A formal eJvaluation of each administrator every year may b*^ imprac- 
tical. A more practical approach may be to evaluate administrators every 
second or third year If a staggered system is used each administrator 
must be formally evaluated ever^ ^'^cond or . third year, with an informal 
evaluation' in the other yeai:(s; ^nformal evaluation by the immediate 

supervisor will start wiL . the pre-eva.luation conferonce for establish- 
ment of and agreement upon the :-bjectives to be accomplished. The in- 
formal evaluation filled ou. bv the immediate supervisor sh-^uld be doc- 
umented oy at least o::e progress meeting;. More meetings will depend on 
the available time of the supervisor. 

Although self -evaluation is more-or-less a oontinuouG process, a 



formal self -evaluation form should be filled out ahd coinpleted, once per 
year by each administrator. It Should be filled out in duplicate-. One 
copy Ghould be sent tb the immediate supervisor and the other kept for 
^omparlson with other evaluations. ^ Dlsciissioh of tHe results of the self- 
evaluation and other eVa-iations will take pjace'^at' a: date and time esta- 
blished by mutual agreement. - - , * 

Sinc^^ i administrator' s^j^ffts^'tlveness (t6 a 'laurge exter ' ) depends 
<jn how well he and his staff work together,' he s ^ be evaluated^y his 
staff each year. He should be evaluated at a minimum of once per year; how- 
* ever, -it :is felt that the •adminsitrator-stai'fVr^plationship is so " mportant 
to the adminastra-tor's overall eCfectiven'ess that eystluatfon once per 
year will not be often^enr^igTS uncover and -correct any problems that 
ipay anrlse 'during the y<|ai/. How often it is used" should be established at 



. the. pi^e-evaluatipn confei'ence. 

* ' / J * 

Teachers are aho;feh^r source which shoul^ be included in administrator 
evaluation.. A If omj^ 'evaluation should be fi'lled out and completed once 
per -year on each ^pjdminist^ator by a small sample o:^ teachers. ^Several - 
.methods of selnctlng the sample could be used, but the best method is a 
systeitotic-sfratiried process where the teachers are stratified by depart- 
ments, put intoi nuAierical order and then systematically selected from the 
total. group of teachers. This technique will insure a broad sample and 



mi-*/ str^i 



give the admi'-'/ stritor a good look at his tot-1 effectiveness with the 
teachers. ( 

group of teachers should be selected by this method by each immed- 
' • V. ' ' ' > / 

i-.xt^^ supervisor I , Once selected, ttiis group of teachers should be used to 

eval::-.ce h'1 th^ administratcO^ up for fooial evaluation "by the immediate 
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aupen^liioi. Tpp.cher ovaluation should be used only when the administrator 
is up for formal evaluation. Whonev-r -> i:i;porvisor has more than one ad- 
ministrator up for evaluation, he c:.hoi i send out evaluation forms on or ly 
one administrator at a time. The supcr/isor should include a statement 
of who is to be evaluated, when it is to be completed, and where it should 
be deposited. 

i 

Each teacher, after completin^pr; administrator evaluation, should seal' 
it in a folder and deliver it to tl.he immediate supervisoi D% +ne speci-, 
fied time. After all the forms have been t'lmod in, • supervisor should 
send them to/the administrator (evaluatee) who will i j seals and 

tally the i?e,sults. Discussion of the results shoul ' ' placr t a date 
amd time established by mutual agreement. 

Anoth r group which should be included in adv ^ ^r.'^tor evaluation 
is fellow peers. The administrator, .when up for ,-mal evaluation, should 
be evaluated at least once, during the year by one or two of ^''his fellow 
peers selected by mutual agreement between the immediate supervisor and 
the administrator (evaluatee), Disper^ I and collection of the evaluation 
forms. should follow the sajne procedures as outlined for the teacher eval- 
uations. Pecj. evaluation should be used only when the adminsitrator is 
up /or formal evaluation • 

One -^^nal group which should be included in administrator evaluation 
is students. The administrator, when up for fom^al ovaluat ^n, should be 
evaluated at JLeast once pei? year by a small sample of students. The best 
method' for selecting the sample of students is a simple -random technique. 
With the exception of the .sample procedui^j, the student evaluation pro- 
cedure will follow exactly the same procedure as outlined for teacher 
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evaluations. Student evaluations, like teacher evaluations amd peer .aval- 
uations, should be used only when the administrator is up for formal evalr 
uation. All administrator evaluations, whether formal or informal, should 
be completed and turned in by .March 31- This will allow ample time for 
discussion of the results and appeals procedures. 

The-Appe?>ls Procedure 

The appeals procedure for administrators will be exactly the same as 
that outlined for teachers on page 72, and the same comMttee (EPRAC) will 
be used for both teacher and administrator appeals. A new EPRAC should be 
elected each year. Ideally jfio one should be allowed to repeat until every 
staff member has served at least one turn o^ the committee. 

The Evaluative Criteria-Administrators 

' The following list of criteria was determined by a survey of a rep- 
resentative sample of teachers and administrators throughout the commun- 
ity colleges of North Carolina. They have been divided into two major 
categoties: (l) Mamagement performance and (2) Responsibilities as a mem- 
ber of the college community. 

Elvaluative Criteria for Administrators 

I. Criteria for Evaluation of Management Performance 

A. . Mamagement performaince -departmental 

1. Develop in writing 

a. Long-rainge goals for area of responsibility (con- 
sistent with the school's mission) 
Short-rainge goals for area of responsibility 
Orgamizational plains amd procedures to attain goals 
set for department 

2. Organize staff (personnel) to obtain goals set for depart- 
ment 

B. Management performance-personnel 

1. Develop in writing 

a. Job descriptions for each staff position 

b. Job specifications 

2. Make job assignments according to specifications 

3. Require staff to jievelop written performance objectives 
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4. Evaluate staff members each year and make firm recommen- 
dations 

5. Arran/;e in-service experience for staff members as need 
becomes apparent 

Management performapce-personal ^ 

1. Demonstrate adequate knowledge in his specialty 

2. Is pxinctual in attending schedulrd meetings (office 
• hoiirs^ appointments f faculty-staff meetings, etc.). 

3. Request (seeks) support (budgetary, etc.) for plans 

^. Establishes priorities and allocates time According to 
these priorities 

5. Observes a reasonable and demanding schedule 

6. Develops (in vfriting) performance objectives stated in 
measurable outcomes 

7. Develops (in writing) a program (reading, etc.) to keep 
up with the latest developements in speciality 

8. "Submits his plans in conference and in writing to super- 
visor ^ 

9. Submits plans in conference and in writing to staff 

II. Responsibility as a Member of the College Community 

1. Is punctual in attending scheduled meetings (office hours, 
appointments, faculty-staff meetings, etc. ) 

2. Properly and promptly performs routine administrative duties 
(reports^ forms, etc.) 

3. Shows evidence of professional growth by participating in 
such activities as: 

a. Internal development workshops 

b. Community college/professionally sponsored workshops - 
-'C. Conferences or seminars whenever possible 

d. Courses of related study 

e. Local, state, and national organizations 
Participates in "'^he development and evaluation of the phil- 
osophy, objectives, policies,, and procedures of the institu- 
tion 

5- Participates in evaluation of management techniques and 
management effectiveness 

6. Participates in evaluation of instructional programs in 
teaching effectiveness 

7. Uses his professional skills and abilities In community 
-affairs 

8. Participates student advisory programs 

9. ' Serves as sponsor-advisor for any student organization 

officially recognized by the institution 
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ADMINISTOATOR EVALUATION FORM 



Name of Administrator Date Form Completed 



Position ' , 

The following questionnaire/yformat is of a YF/S-NO type askinf^ whether a 
particular administrator porformanco did or did not occur. If you foel 
vour knowled^^e on a particular question is insufficient to answer yes or 
no, plnase check the DON'T KNOW column. 

Tho purposo of this evaluation is to help the administrator improve his 
nnrformance, so please be frank but be honest in your responses. Do not 
.Identify yourself on this form. After completing this form, 9eal it in 
a folder and put it in the immediate suporvisor'a madl box* 



□ 



1. Immediate Supervisor 3. Self 5. Peer 

2. Administrator's Staff 4. Teacher 6, Students 



DID THE ADMINISTRATOR! 

I. Mana/^ement porformance-ddpartmental YES ^ NO DON'T 

ii Develop (in vritinR) lonfj-rangeo goals for, KNOW 
area of responsibility- (consistent with 
the school's mission)? 

2t Develop short-range fjoals for area of res- 
ponsibility (in writing)? 

3t Develop (in writing) organizational plans 
and procedures to attain goals set for de- 
partment? 

^9 Organize staff (porsorinel) to obtain goals 
set for department? 

II • f^ana/^emnnt performance-personnel 

!• Develop (in writing) job descriptions for 
each staff position? 

2. Develop (in writing) job specifications? 

3» Make job assignments according to speci- 
fications? 

Roquijre staf^f to develop written perform- 
ancn objectives? 

5« . Evaluate staff members each' year and makr 
firm recommendations? 

6t Arrange in-sorvlce experience for staff 
members as need becomes apparent? 
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DID THE ADMINISTRATOR : 

III. Management performance-personal YES NO DON'T 

1. Demonstrate adequate knowled/je in his KNOW 
specialty? 

2. Request (seeks) support (bucj^etary, Btc.) 
for his plans? ^ 

3. Establish priorities and allocate time a.Cr 
cording to these priorities? ' ' 

4* Observe a reasonable and demanding schedule? 

5. Develop (in writing) performance objectives 
stated in behavioral outcomes? 

6. Develop (in writing) a program (reading, 
etc.) to keep up with the latest developments 
in his specialty? . , 

7. Submit his plans in conference and in writing 
^ to supervisor? 

8. ' Submit his pl^s in conference and in writing 

to staff? , r 

iv. Responsibility as. a Member of the College Community 

1. Attend all scheduled meetings punctually 

(office hours, appointments, etc.')? 



2. Properly and promptly perform' routine admin- 
istrative duties'^ (reports, forms, etc.)? 

3. Show evidence of professional growth "by par- 
J^icipatinr^ in such activities as: 

Interrial development workshops 

^Community college/professionally spon- 

. sored workshops 

^Conferences or seminars whenever possible 

^Courses of related study 

_Local, state, and national organizations 



4. Pcirticipate in the de pment and evalua- 
tion of the philosophy, objectives, policies, 
and procedures 6f the institution? 

5. Participate in evaluation of management 
techniqu(5s and management effectiveness? 

6. Paxiiicipate in evaluation of irstructional 
programs in teaching effectiveness? 

7. Use his professional skills and abilities in 
Community affairs? . ~ 

8. Participate in student advisory, programs? 

9« Serve as sponsor-advisor for any student 
organization officially recognized by the 
institution? 
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FIELD-TESTING OF THE EVALUATION SYSTEMS 
and- 
PROCEDURES 



Introduction 



The filed-test of the Criterion Referenced Evaluation Systems 
For Faculty and Administrators in Technical Institutes /Community 
..Cblleges was conducted during the 1975-76 Spring Quarter and involved 
a number of students, teachers and administrators at six f l^d test sites 

" The purpose of the Field test was to answer four major qufeetions: 
(Fig. 3) . ' X 

1. Should -any of the sources for evaluation of teachers \ 
and administrators (determined by a survey of students, ^\ 
teachers and administrators in February, 1975) be *' 
excluded as a source of evaluation information? 

2. Should a formal-informal procedure as proposed 
(previous chapter) by this research project, be' 
used? » ^ 

^ 3. Can the teacher instrument and the administrator 

instrument proposed by th*ls project; provide good 
useable evaluation information from each of the 
sources of evaluation:? 
4. Should any of the criteria listed be reworded or 

eliminated, and should any' additional criteria be • \ 
added? 

Field-Test Design 

« 

All 57 institutions, by a letter to each president, were asked if 
they would like to participate in the field-test phase of the project. 
Seven institutions indicated a desire to participate in the fi^ld-test. 
Six of the seven schools were asked to participate. The seventh 
school, which had just hired a new president and was also in the process 
of occupying a new campus at the time, of the field-test, was* not asked 
to participate. 

Stratification demensions of size, type of institution, and location 
(Fig. 4) do exist amoung the filed-test sit6s. However, this was a 
matter of pure chance, since the project had no control aver which, 
schools would or would not agree to participate. 
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FIELD TEST CHART 



^lAJOR QUESTION 



INSTR[1HENT(S) TO BE USED SCHEDULE OF DAU COLLECTION 



Should any of the 

sources of evaluation 
be eliminated? 

Should a formal- 

I 

informal procedure' 
• as proposed by this 
research pfoject, 
be used? 

' Can Che teacher 

evaluation instru- 
Q ment and the ad- 
ministrator evaiu- 
'ation instrument, as 
proposed by this 
project, provide 'good, - 
useable evaluation 
information from each 
of the sources of evalu- 
ation? 



1. Teacher administrator 
opinionnaire, 

1/ Teacher/administrator 
opinionnaire. 



1. Teacher evaluation 
instrument 

2. Administrator evalu- 
ation instrument. 

3. Teacher/administrator 
opinionnaire. 



1. Opinionnaires should be 

completed and returned by 
May 9, 1976. ' 

1. Opinionnaire? should -be 

completed and returned by 
Hay 9, 1976. 



1. Student evaluation shall be 
completed during one 
class period. j 

2. All other sources of ! 
evaluation should be ctiiti- 
pleted by April 31. ; 

3. Opinionnaires should be 



completed and returned iiy 

May 9, 197 i 



Should any of the 
criteria listed be 
changed, reworded, or 
eliminated? 



1. Teacher/administrator 
opinionnaire. 



1. Opinionnaires should be 
completed and returned bj 
May 9, 1976. - . 
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Each school that participated in the field test was asked to 
test the teacher and administrator evaluation instruments developed 
by this rogearch as thoroughly as they co-ld. * After testing the 
instruments, a number of teachers and administrators a^: each field-test 
gave their opinions about the evaluation procedures an^ instruments 
by answering the Teacher/Administrator Opinionnaire . A copy of the 
opinionnaire is enclosed as Appendix 

The opinionnaiie Cuuwlsted of five sections. The first section 
provided genei^al information and instructions for corapletioa of the 
opinionnaire. The second section was designed to obtain demographic 
information pertinent to tlie s^tudy, which included current status , 
institution of employment, and (for teachers) the^T major area 
(technical, vocational, etc.) of instruction- 

The third section was designed to obtain data about the attitudes 
of teachers and administrators toward the evaluation procedures and 
instruments used in the field-test. 

The fourth section was designed^to determine which source or 
sources of evaluation could provide good, useable information » on each 
of the criteria listed in the field-test instruments. 

The fifth arrd . final section was designed to add, reword, or 
eliminate criterion as 4eemed necessary by the teachers and atiminis- 
trators at the six field-test sites. 
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^ , FIELD-TEST ANALYSTS' 

and 

INTERPRETATIONS ^ J ' ^ ' 

Character isti<:s of Respondeivt-s 

In the initial survey .of studenCs, teachers and administrators 
characteristics of sex, age group, tenure, type of degr^, and type of 
institution were found to be inj^igniflcant -in < ver^y case except one 
and were not included as characteristics. 

Respondent Characteristics 

*' * ' ■ — t ^ 

Relevant characteristics of respondents include . status, employing 
institution, aird area of major instructional (teachers) program, (Table 15) 



Characteristic 



TABLE 15 



Number of 
Respondents 



Percent 



Status 

Department Head/ 

Division Chainnan 
Full-time teacher 
Full-time administrator 
Faile'd to respond 



21 

21 
.15. 
Jl 
59 



35.6 
35.6 
25.4 
i3.4 

100.0 



Institution 



Guilford 

Catawba 

Carteret 

Anson 

Caldwell 

CraVen 



20 

5 

1 
' 5 
10 
18 . 
59t 



33.9 
8.5 
1.7 

.^8.5 
10.9 
30.5 

100.0 



Sources of Teacher Evaluation According 
To Field-Test Results 

Respondents to -this -section were asked'to determine which sources 
could or could not use the proposed teacher instrument by indicating one 
of two possible r* nses : (1) cannot be used and (2) can be used. (Table 16)* 



A 
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Evaluation. Source 



TABLjfe; 16 

Percentage Responses, - Teacher Evaluation 



1.. Self 

2. Department Head 

3. Administrator 

4. Peer 

5. Student 



Yes 


• No 


% 


% 


3a. 5 


0.0 


3d. 5 - 


•1.7 


15.3 


15.3 


10.2 


20.3 


10.2 


' ^2.0 



-7^ 

Unclear 

' Z 



69.5 

67.-8. 

69.5 

69.5 

67.8 



The sources In Table 16 have been ranked according to the percentage 
of positive responses received by each source. The unclear column was 
a result of the respondent putting check marks Instead of a one or ' \ 
a two In the spape provided. In most cases, it appears the respondent 
was che9klng 'those sources he felt could be used; hpwever, the few 
who appeared to be answering No made It .necessary to place all check 
mark responses In the unclear colnimi. As can be seen from Table 16/ 
most responses were unclear. For purposes .of this research, the unclear 
responses were considered as no - responses . The only two s<?urces, 
using the field-test Instrument, that received an overwhelming "Yes" 
response were Self and Department Head. Tfie' Administrator as a source 
received an .equal number of Yes's and No's. The Peer and the Student 
ae sources received the same percentage of Yes's, but the No response 
for Peer evaluation was O.IZ less than double the Yes response," and 
the No response for student evaluation was 1.6% better than double the 
Yes response. From this data, it would appear . that two of the 
evaluation sources . (Self and Department Head) could use ,the proposed 
Teacher Evaluation Instrument, and that, three of the sources (Admln'lstratoj, 
Peer, and Student) could not use the proposed Teacher Evaluation Instru- 
ment. ' , • 

Sources'^ of Administrator Evaluation Accordin g - / 

To Field-Test Res ult!^ ' 

' " ^ \ 

Respondents to this section were asked to deteifmlne which sources 
could or could not use the proposed administrator Instrument by indicating 
ope of two possible responses: (1) Cannot be used and (2) Can be used. 
(Table 17) 



Table^ 17 

Percentage Resppnses - Administrator Evaluation 



Evaluation Source 



-4- 



Y^s 

% 0 



No 

% 



Unclear 



1. 


Self 


32.2 


0.0 


2. 


Immediate Supervisor 


30.5 


1.7 


3. 


Teacher 


18.6 


13 s 6 


4. 


Administrator's Staff 


16.9 


' 16.9 


5. 


Peer 


11.9 


18.6 


6. 


Student 


0.0 


33.9 
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The sources in Tabic 17 have been reanked according to the percentage 
of positive responses receivjBd hy each source. Hie unclear column 
was a result of the respondent putting check marks instead of a one 
^or a two in the space provided. Upon visually -examining the results, 
some check marks .appear to be Yes's and some appear to be No's. For this 
reason all check mark responses where put into the Unclear column. 
The majority of responses (Table 17) were unclear. For purposes of this 
research the Unclear response^ were considered as No responses. Three 
of. the sources, using the Feild-Test instrument, received positive 
responses. Howevec, only two of those (Self and Immediate Supervisor) 
were clearly Yes responses. The third source (Teacher) had only a 
5% margin 'over the No respo?^ses. A forth source ( Administrator '« Staff) 
received an equal number of Yes and No responses. The last two sourcea 
(Peer and Student) both had an excess of No responses. The. student source 
actually had no Yes responses. From'this data, it appears that two' of 
the sources (Self and Immediate Supervisor) could use the proposed 
administrator evaluattoh instrument, that a third source (Teacher) could 
possibly use the Administrator instrument, and that the last three sources 
(Administrator's Staff, Peer,, and Student) could not use the proposed 
Administrator evaluation Instrument. 

Formal-Inf ormal Evaluation ^ " 

• ' -J ^ - ^ t 

Respondents to this section were asked: do you feel that a formal-^ 
informal evaluation process, as proposed by this research project, 
is a §ood idea? Those who answered "Yes'* were asked: how often should 
a formal-informal evaluation be conducted? (Table 18) 





^ ' TABLE 18 






Formal-Informal Evaluation 




Variable 


Is Formal-Informal 


How Often? 




Process a GotTd Idea? 

%■• 


% 




' u . 




YES 


64.4 




NO \ 


-28.8 




NO-RESPONSE 


6.8 - - 




Once/Two Years 




A. 2 


Once/Three Years 




6.8 


Once/Four Years- 




1.7 


Once/Five Years ' 




1.7 


No-Response 




- 35.6 









As can be seen from Table 18, 64.4% felt that the formal-informal 
process, as porposed by this research project, was a good idea. Frpm . r > 
those responding "Yes'\ 54.2% felt a formal evaluation should be conducted 
every t^;j>^ years. ^ ^ 
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The Proposed Evaluation Instrumentfg 

The respondents to this section were asked; can the teacher 
eva3.uation instriiment and the administrator evaluation instrument 
provide good, useable evaluation data from ANY of rhe sources of 
evaluation? Fifty-point-eight per cent said No, 44.1 per cent said" 
Y«s, cind 5.1 per cent dlG not respond. It appears, from the above data 
and the data in Tables' 16 & IZ* that the proposed teacher ©valuation 
instrument and the proposed administrator evaluation instrument should 
be limited to use^ by the first two souz^Ses (Table 16) of teacher 
e\jaluation and to. use by the first two sources (Table 17) of the 
administrator evaluation. \ 

Teacher Criter.ia-Fie Id-Test Results 

Respondents to this section were asked to indicate which soutce 
or sources could provide good, useable evaluation information on each 
of the criteria by placing X's in the space? provided by each of the 
criteria or to leave all spaces blank if they felt none of the 
sources could use the criterion. 

For purposes of this research all responses of 56% or better were 
considered positive and all responses of 44% or less were considered 
negative. Those falling on, or between were reported as, slightly 
positive or negative depending on their position edx>ve or below the 
50% point. 



The criteria listed in Table 19 were determined by a survey 
of teachers and administrators throughout the NCTI/CCS in February, 
'1975. (Table 13) The evaluation instrument developed from the 
1975 survey was field-tested during the Spring Quarter 1976. Results 
of the Field-Test are shown in Table 19.^ 



TABLE 19 

TEACHER CRITERIA - FIE^D-TEST RESULTS 



^ 

Responses % Criteria 

Department Head (DH) Student (ST) Self (SF) Administrator (A) Peer(P) 



DH 


ST SF 


76.3 . 


78.0 


76.3 


74.6 


61.0 


71.2 




61.0 


62.7 


71.2 



a. Develop in writing clearly defined and appro- 
priate goals. 

b. Develop in writing an outline for each instruc- 
tional progrsun. • 

c. Develop in writing major (quarterly) objectives 
for each course and state them in behavioral 6utcomes, 

d. Develop in writing minor (weekly) objectives for 
each course and state them in behavioral outcomes. 

e. Evaluate textbooks, equipment, and supplies and 
recommend choices for adoption by dates specified 
by the institution. - * 
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TABLE 19 Con't 
TEACHER CRITERIA - FIELD-TEST RESULTS 



Responses % Criteria 

r^epartment Head (DH) Student (ST) Self (SF) Administrator (A) Peer(P) 

DH ST SF A 

55.9 50.8 69.5 f. FstedDlish in writing clearly defined grading 

procedures and standards in accorcsmce with the 
grading. policy of the institution. 
45.8 61.0 g. Use pretesting procedures and instruments to 

ascertain student's academic needs. 
54.2 72.9 h. Select learning resources appropriate to the 

specified learning objectives. 
49.2 78.0 i. Develop instructional strategies to ensQjle 

students' to achieve learning objectives. 
72.9 j. Develgp in writing thorough lesson plans for each 

instructional f.i5Ssion. - . " 
66-1 71.2 k. Communicate at a level approptiate to the eOsility 

-^''^''^"^ of students to understand. 

86.4 1." Teach by own objectives developed for course. 

76.3 76.3 m. Show concern for student's academic welfare. 

61.0 72-9 n. Give each student' a copy of the course outline, 

objectives, and method of gradiryg. 
o. Ask students to state their purpose (s) and 
objectives (in writing) for taking this course, 
p. Ask students to state how they intend to accom- 
plish (in writing) their objectives. 
45.8 74.6 q. Use instructional strategies to enable student^ 

%o achieve learning objectives. 

44.1 72.9 r. Use availcible learning resources appropriate 

to specified learning objectives. 

64.4 84.7 K s. Evaluate student performance and review results 

promptly. 

84.7 ti Collect and use feedback from experience with 

students to revise and update both content and 
methodology . 

45.8 78.0 u. Use evaluative procedures which measure the degree 

to which the student has achieved the goals and . 

objectives of the course. 
71.2 76.3 45.8 v. Atrend all scheduled meetin^.^ punctually (class, 

Vnb?^, faculty-staff me^tiTngs, etc.) 
69.5 67.8 49.2 w. Perform routine -administrative duties (reports, 

forms, grades, etc.) properly and promptly.' 
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< TABLE 19 Con't 

' TEACHER CRITERIA - FIELD-'JEST RESULTS 



Responses % - Criteria 

Department Head (DH) Student (ST) Self (SF) Administrator (A) Peer (P) 

DH ST SF . A 

^^^^ "78 -0 45.8 X. Show evidence of professional growth by 

participating in such activities as: Internal 
development, workshops, community college/pro- 
fessionally sponsored workshops, conferences or 
seminars whenever possible, courses of related 
study, local, state, and National organizationo . 
69.5 71.2 62.7 y. Participate in the development and evaluation 

of the philosophy, objectives, policies, and 
procedures of the institute. 

z. Accept divisional responsibil^* ties (serving on 
divisional cpmmittees, additional teaching loads, 
etc.) 

aa. Participate in evaluation of instructional 
programs and teaching effectiveness in the depart-- 
ment or division. 

bb. Serve on college-wide committees, 
cd. Participate in student advisory programs and/ 
• or sponsor-advise any student organization 
officially recognized by the institution. 
47.5 71.2 dd.use his professional skills and abilities- in 

community affairs. 



72.9 78.0 
72.9 76.3 



67.8 ' 74.6 64.4 

61.0 71.2 



Careful examination of Table 19 reveals serveral interesting facts. 
One of the more obvious facts is that the Peer (P) source of evaluation is 
not shown in the Responses % column which means that the percentage 
response to Peer evaluation on each criterion was less than 44%. A second 
fact is that the Self (SF)- sources of evaluation recaived a 61.0% or better 
response on every criterion except (o) and (p) . We also find that criterion 
(o) and (p) failed to receive a single positive response for any of the 
sources. A fourth fact is that the Department Head (DH) source of evaluation 
^received positive responses on all of the broad instructional preparation 
•criteria and on all of the institutional responsibility criteria except one. 
Table 19 also shows that the Student (ST) source of evaluation received only 
five responses above 50.0%, and that- the Administrator (A), source of evaluation 
had only two responses better than 50.0%. 
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It appears, from the data in Table 19, that the propo?;ed evaluation 
instrument could be used by the teacher as a guideline for the development 
of his objectives and as a means of agreement between tlie teacher and 
department head on the major (broad) instructional and institutional 
objectives. 

Administrator Criteria - Field-Test Results - 

Respondents to this section were asked to indicate which source 
or sources could provide good, useable evaluation information on each 
of zhe criteria by placing X's in the spaces provided by each of the 
criteria or to leave all spaces blank if they felt none of the 
sources could use the criterion 

For purposes of this research all responses of 56% or better were 
considered positive and all responses or 44% or less were considered 
negative. Those falling on, or between were reported as slightly 
positive ot negative depending on their position above or below the 
50% point. ^ 

^ The criteria listed in Table 20 were determini^d by a survey of ' c 

teachers and administrators throughout the NCTI/CCS in February, 1975. 
(Table 14). The evaluation instrument developed from the 1975 survey was 
field-tested during the Spring \^arter, 1976*. Results of the Field- 
Test are shown in Table 20. 

TABLE' 20 

ADMINIS'rtlATOR CRITERIA - FIELD-TEST RESULTS 

Responses % Criteria j 

Immediate (IS) Aditdnistrator • s (AS) Self (SF) Teacher (T) Peer (P) Student (ST)/ 
Supervisor Staff , < 

IS AS SF , ' ~ ' 

^9.5 44.1 57.6 a. Develop (in writing) long-range goals for area of / 
responsibility (consistent of the school's mission). ' / 

59.3 55.9 b. Develop short-range goals for area of responsibility / 

(in writing) . / 

61.0 55.9 c. Develop (in writing) organizational plans and procedures 

to attain goals sc t for department. / 
64.'4 55.9 62.7 Ql. Organize staff (personnel) to obtain goals set for / 
department . * ^ 

66.1 49.2 61.0 e. Develop (in writing) job descriptions for each staff/ 

position. / 
62,.7 50.8 57.6 f. Develop (in writing) job specifications. 
61.0 54.2 59«3 g. Make job assignments according to specifications. 

49.2 49.2 4.2 h. Require staff to develop written performance objectives. 
61.0 47.5 61.0 i. Evaluate staff members each year and make firm recom- 

mendatiorfs. ' 
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TABLE 20 con't 
ADMINISTRATOR CRITERIA' - FIELD-TEST RESU^.TS 



Immediate (IS) Administrator's (AS) Self (iSF) Teacher (T) Peer (P) Student (ST) 
Supervisor Staff * 



3. Arrange in-service experience for staff members as n^ed 
becomes apparent. 

k. jpemonstrate adequate knowledge in his specialty. 
1. iRequest (seeks) support Xbudgetary, etc.) for his plans, 
m. Est^lish priorities cind allocate time according to 
these priori ties - 

n. Observe a reasonable and demanding schedule, 
o. Develop (in writing) performance objectives stated in 
behavioral outcomes - 

p. Develop (in writing) a program (reading, etc) to keep 
up with the latest developments in his specialty, 
q. Submit his plans in conference and in writing to 
supervisor. " 

r. Submit his plans in conference cind in writing to staff, 
s- Attend all scheduled meetings punctually (office hours, 
appointments, etc.) 

t- Properly and promptly perform' routine administrative 
duties (reports, forms, etc). 

u. Show evidence of professional growth by participating 
in such activities as: Internal development workshops, 
community college/professionally sponsored workshops, 
•conferences local, state, and national orgcmizatipns. ' 
^9.5 66-1 V. Participate in the development and evaluation of the 

philosophy, policies, and procedures of the institution. 
^^•3 54.2 w. Participate in evaluation of management techniques and 

management effectiveness- v 
54.2 66.1 X. Participate in evaluation^n of instructional prograuns 

in teaching effectiveness. 
61.0 y. Use his professional skills and abilities in community 

affairs. . Yf. 
47.5 57.^ z. Participate in student advisory programs. 

45.8 55.9 aa. Serve as sponsor-advisor for any student orgcuiization 

officially recognized by the institution. 



Exaunination of Tcible 20 reveals a number of interesting facts. The 
first and most obvi ous fact is that the last tbree sources of evaluation • 
(Teacher, Peer, and Student) are not shown in the Responses % column which . 
means that the percentage response to the last three sources on each criterion 
was less than 44.%. A second fact is that the Self (SF) sources of evalua- 
tion received a' 52.5% or better responses on every criterion. A third fact is 



IS 


AS 


SF 


64.4 


61.0 


59.3 


62.7 


49.2 


61.0 


67. is 




61.0 


62.7 




64.4 


57.6 


47-5 
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that the Immediate Supervisor (IS) source of evaluation received a response of 
54.2% or better on all but six of the criteria. We also find that the 
Administrator's Staff (AS) sources of evaluation received eleven reportable 
scores; four of which where above 50.8%, 

It appears, from the data in Table 20, that the proposed evaluation 
instrument could be used by the administrator as a guideline for the 
development of his objectives and as a means of agreement between the 
administrator and department head on the personal and institutional 
objectives. 

Attitudes Toward the Criteria Selected for use in the Field-Test 

Respondents to this section were asked for their opinions aOxjut 
each criterion by indicating one of four descriptive scales: (1) should 
be eliminated, (2) needs a great deal of modification, (3) should be 
reworded, and (4) okay as stated. If the response was a 3 or a 2r 
each respondent was asked to indicate any rewording or changes. Only 
responses of 20% or better have been snowi in Table's 21 and 22. 

TABLE 21 

. ATTITUDES TOWARD SgliECTED TEACHER CRITERIA \ 



Responses % ' Criteria 

4 3 ^ 2 1 

Okay as Stated Should be Needs a great dea^b—^ Should be eliminated 
reworded of modification ^n^, 

4 1 

71.2 ' a. Develop in writing clearly defined and appro- 

priate goals • ^ 
72.9 b. Develop in writing an outline for each instruc- 

tional program. 

57.6 ^ c* Develop in writing major (quarterly) objectives 

for each course and state them in behavioral outcomes. 

22 .0 42,4 d. Develop in writing minor, ('^eekly) objectives foi^ 

each course and state them in behavioral outcomes. 

76.3 e. Evaluate textbooks, equipment, and supplies and 

reco^iAend .choices for adoption by dates specified 
by the institution. 

61.0 ' ' Establish in writing cleeurly defined grading 

procedures and standards in accordance with the 

grading policy of the institution. 
57.6 g. Use pretesting procedures and instruments tp . 

ascertain student 's academic ^>eeds. 
57.6 -^^"^ -^^'j- -V Select" learning resour-ces— appropriate to the 

specified learning objectives. 
49.2 - * i. Develop instructional strategies to enable 

( • students to achieve learning objectives. 
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TABLE 21 Con' 
•ATTITUDES TOWARD SELECTED TElfcHER CRITERIA 



Responses % / . Criteria 

4 3 /,2 1 

Okay as Stated Should be Ne^s^ great deal Should be eliminated 

reworded of modification 

4 ■ 1 / 

35 28.8 j. Develdp in writing thorough lesson plans for each 

instructional session. 
'^^•'^ k. Communicate at a level appropriate; to the ability 

of students to understand. 
^^•^ 1* Teach by own objectives developed for course. 

^^•3 ni* Show concern for student's vacadem>c welfarv^. 

'^^•^ - n. Give each student a copy of the course outline, 

objectives, and method of grading-. 
22.0 52.5 o. Ask student to state their purpose (s) and 

objectives ^(in writing) for taking this course. 
57.6 p. Ask students to state Jiow th^y intend to accom-- 

plish (in writing) their objectives. 
^^•^ " q. .Use instructional' strategies to enable students 

to achieve learning objectives. 
^^•^ r. Use available learning resources appropriate 

to specified learning objectives. 
^^•^ s. Evaluate student performance eind review te suits 

promptly. 

^^•^ t. Collect and use feedback from experience with 

students to revise and update both content and 
methodology. 

li. Use evaluative procedures which measure the degree 
- to which the student has achieved the goals and 

objectives of '^the course. 
^^•^ Y* Attend all scheduled meetings punctually (class, 

labs, faculty-staff meetings, etc.) 
^^•'^ '^^ Perform routine administrative duties (reports, 

forms, grades, etc.) properly and promptly. 
^^.•^ 3C. Show evidence of professional growth by participating 

in such activities as: Internal development work- 
shops, community college/professionally sponsored 
Workshops, conferences or seminars whenever pos- ' 
sible, courses of related study, local, state, and - 
national organizations. / 
^^•5 y. Participate in the development and evaluation 

of the philosophy, objectives, policies, and 
procedures of the institute. , 
"^S-O z. Accept divisional responsibilities (serving on 

divisional committees, additional teaching, loads, 
etc.) 
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TABLE 21 Con't 
^ ATTITUDES TOWARD SELECTED TEACHER CRITERIA 



Responses % Criteria 

4 3 2 "1 

Okay as Stated Should be - Needs a great deal Should be eliminated 

• reworded of modification 

4 1 , 

^ 69.5 - aa. Participate in evaluation of instructional 

programs a|id teaching ef fectivefiess in the depart- 
ment or division - 
^^•3 bb- Serve on college-wide committees. 

^^'0 cc. Participate in student advisory programs and/ 

or sponsor-advise any student organization officially 
' recognized by the institution. s . 

^^■^ dd. Use his professional skills and abilities in 

community affairs. 



TABLE 22 

ATTITUDES TOWARD SELECTED ADMINISTRATOR CRITERIA 



Responses % . Criteria 

4 ^ 3 2 1 

Okay as Stated Should be Needs a great deal Should be eliminated 

reworded of modification 

4 - 1 • . ^ 

^^•^ a. Develop in writing long-range goals for area 

of responsibility (consistent of the school's 
mission.) 

^4.4 ... b. Develop shoi L-range goals for area of . respon- 

sibility (in writing) . . 
, ^3-3 , c. Develop in writing organizational plans and 

procedures to attain goals set for department. 

^^•^ d. Organize staff (personnel) to obtain goals set 

for department. ^ 

^^•2 e. Develop in writing job descriptions . for each 

staff -position. ? ^ 

^^•1' ^ " f- Develop in wrrtioig job specifications. 

^2.7 g. Make job assignments according to specifications. 

44.1 25.4' h. Require staff to. develop written performance 

objectives . 
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TABLE 22 Con't 
ATTITUDES TOWARD SELfeCTED ADMINISTRATOR CRITERIA 



Responses % Criteria ^ . 

4 ' 3 ^ . 2 1 

Okay as stated ' Should be Needs a great deal Should be eliminated 

reworded of modification 

4 1 ^ . 

7^*^ i- Evaluate staff members each year and make 

firm recommendations. 
^^•4 . Arrange in-service experience for staff members 

as need becomes apparent. 

k. Demonstrate adequate knowledge in his specialty, 
" Request (seeks) support (budgetary, etc.) 

for his plans. 

^^'^ ni. Establish priorities and allocate time accor- 

ding to these priorities. - 
omitted on print out n. Observe a rea^sonable and demanding schedule. 
47.5 25.4 o. Develop in writing performance objectives 

^ stated in behavioral outcomes. 

33.9 '30.5 p. Develop in writing a program (reading, etc.), 

, to keep up witri the latest developments in . . 
his specialty. ^ . 

■52.5 22.0 q. Submit his v"" ^ns in conference r^nd in writing 

to supervisor. 

9 r. Submit his plans in conference and in writing 

to staff. 

7^*^ s* Attend all scheduled ir\eetincr ptmctually (office 

hours, appointments, 6tc.). 
^^•^ t. Properly and promptly perform routine admin- 

istrative duties (reports, forms, etc). 
^^•^ Show evidence of professional grov/th by partici- 

pating in such activities as: Internal development 
workshops, community college/professionally 
sponsored workshops, confei&ences or siminars when- 
ever possible, courses of related study, local, 
state, and national organizations. 
^^•^ v. Participate in the development and evaluation 

of the philosophy, policies, and procedtires of 
the institution. 

w. Participate in evaluation, of management 
techniques and management effectiveness. 
X. Participate in evaluation of instructional programs 
in teaching effectiveness. 

y. Use his professional skills and abilities in 
community affairs. - 
z. Participate ^in student advisbry programs, 
aa. Serve as sponsor-advisor for any student orgsmiza-. 
t4on officially recognized by the institution. 
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As can be seen from Tables' 21 and 22, only tv/o of thn fouv 
possible categories received scores (20% or better) lar^e enough to 
report. Every teacher criterion except (p.) and every administrator 
criterion received reportable scores in the fourth (Okay as stated) 
category. Four of the teacher criteria {d,j,.a, and p) ahd five of the 
administrator criteria {h,o,p,q and aa) received reportable scores in 
the first . (Shopld be eliminated) category. Three of the teacher scores 
(d, o & p) where high enough to eliminate them as criteria for teacher 
evaluation. None of the administrator criteria received secures high 
enough to eliminate them, however, the responses in the first and 
fourth categories for criterion (p) were so .close that a revision or 
rewording should be considered. 

Limitations 

The -field-test data presented in .this .report, at the vgry best, must 
be considered as good indicators of the teacher and administrator 
opinions since there were a number of limiting factgrs. 

f - 

The first liintting factor was the method of choosing the field- 
test sites on a voluntary basis. This automatically biased the results 
since volunteers ha'^^e a more favorable attitude toward evaluation than 
^non-volunteers.^ Another limiting factor was the choice of the Spring 
quarter as^\:he time period for the field-test. , Wi h the" end of 
quarter, end' of the fiscal year, and summer vacations coming up, it 
just increased the work load and caused a great" deal of resentment. 
A third limiting "factor was the length of the field-test. One quarter : 
did not provide the time needed .to thoroughly test the proposed evalu- 
ation procedures and instruments. A fourth limiting factor i?' that very 
few of 'the teachers ^nd administrators studied th^e" proposed evaluation 
procedures, and» as a result their answers pn the teacher/administrator 
opinlonnaire are based more on their opinions than actual field-test 
results. ^A fifth limiting factor is that only 59 otat of 180 teacher/ 
administrator opinionnai^res were returned. A sixth limiting factor w^s 
that none of the institutions actually tested the evaluation instruments 
with^all of the sources of evaluation. A seven th and ^final limitation ^' 
was the fact that each institution conducted the field test more or 
less as they felt it should be done. Some schools used a large number 
of students to test the teacher instrument whil^e others used only a 
handj'ui: Some schools used the . test instrxim.ent in lieu of their 
own vhilfi others used it in conjunction with their current evaluation 
instrumqh^ 
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CONCLUSIONS Km IMPLICATIONS 



Conclusions 

The purpose. of this research was to develop an evaluation system/for 
teachers and administrators, based upon measureable criteria. The findings 
were based upon two separate questionnaires. The responses of 181 full- 
time students, 150 full-time teachers, and 92 full-time administrators 
enrolled or employed in the NCTI/CCS during the Winter quarter, 1974-75 
school year. The results of the second questionnaire were based upon the 
responses of 21 full-time teachers, 21 fijllrtime administrators, and 2 
unknown respondents enrolled or employed, in the NCTI/CCS during the 
Spring quarter, 1975-76 school year. The findings appear to justify the 
following conclusions. 

a. Although all three groups ^had positive attitudes toward 
evaluation, generally, attitudes toward evaluation were rather poor. 

b. . Although most teachers believe evaluations should be conducted 
each year (Table 6), most teachers have very little faith in the evalu- 
ation process.- Students and administrators, although slightly more 
favorable than teachers, appear to have very little faith in the 
evaluation process, also. 

c. Teachers held significantly lower attitudes toward evaluation 

of their classroom effectiveness than either the students or administrators. 

d. Attitudes toward administrator evaluation, although positive, 
;were also rather poor. 

e. Teacher attitudes toward administrator evaluation were even 
less favorable than they were f r teacher evaluation whilci the adminis- 
trators were slightly. more favorable tovard administrator evaluation than 
toward teacher evaluation. 

f. Students felt that the "student", "administrator", and "depart- 
ment head" sources of evaluation were essential to evaluation o/ the 
teacher's classroom effectiveness. However, students placed very little 
value on "peer" and "self" sources^ of evaluation. 

g. Teacher attitudes toward the ' "department head"', "student 'V^ 
"administrator", and "self" sources of teacher evaluation were very 
favorable, and teachers appeared to consider them essential to any 
evaluative process. They placed very little value on the "peer" source 
of evaluation. 

- h. Ad^ninistrators appeared to consider the "student", "department 
head", "administrator", and "self sources of evaluation essential to an 
evalnation system of the teacher's classroom effectiveness. They appeared 
to place very little value on the "pfeer" source of evaluation. 

i. Teachers appeared* to consider the "immedicate supervisor", 
"teacher", "administrative staff", and^ "self " sources essential "to an 
evaluation, system of the administrator's effectiveness on the job. 
They seemed to place little value on the peer" and "student" sources of 
administrator evaluation. 
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j. Administrators felt that the "immediate supervisor" , "self", 
"administrative staff " , and "teacher" sources were Essential to an 
evaluation system of the administrator's effectiveness on the job. 
Administrators seemed to jufige the "peer" and "student" sources of 
very little value to the evaluative process. 

k. Although the teachers and administrators appeared to consider 
the "department head", ''student", "administrator" , and "self" sources of 
evaluation essential to teacher evaluation, they both felt that the "self" 
and "department head" sources of evaluation were the only sources that 
could use the teacher evaluation instrument 'develojf>ed from the initial 
research. 

1. Although the administrators and teachers appeared to. consider the > 
"immediate supervisor", "self", "administrative staff", and "teacher", 
sources of evaluation essential to administrator evaluation, they both 
felt that the "self" and "immediate supervisor" were the only sources 
that could, use the administrator evaluation instrument developed from 
the iritial research. 

m. Based upon results from tjie initial survey, teachers and adminis- 
trators both had positive attitudes .toward each teacher evaluation 
criterion and each administrator evaluation criterion.' As a result, 
all thef teacher criteria were included in the (teacher evaluation instru- 
ment developed from this" research, a^nd al/ the admiinistrator criteria 
were included in the administrator evaluation instrument developed from 
this research. 

• - . '1 ^ ^ " 

Implications 

The analysis of the d^ta and the conclusions drawn theifefrom 
should hold a great deal, of significance for. the administrators and teachers 
throughout the NCTI/CCS. The author conteideps the following to be 
important implications.^.. ♦ 

^ a. The low level of attitude exhibited, by students, teachers, an(i 
administrators to^^ard evaluation must come from evaluation systems 
currently' in use. Inadequately designed or incompletely designed eval- 
uation systems have contributed a great deal to the low level of attitude 
toward evaluation, but the most important factor to this lov; level of 
-attitude toward evaluation is the manner in which the evaluation system 
is implemented, in many/cases ^e evaluation instrvunent (s) are fill out, 
sent to the proper individuals, filed, and that is the end of it. On 
the other hand some evaluation systeihs are built on negative feed back, 
and only those individuals who^ are doing poorly in the eyes of the evalu- 
at6rc are made aware of the results. There ic> no doubt thaj: the above 
conditions have contributed to the low level of attitude toward evaluation. 

b. The lack of a clear declaration of the purpose of the evaluation 
process probably contributed a great deal to the low level of attitude 
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toward ^valuation- The primary function of the community college/ • 
technical institutes is teaching, and therefore, the primary purpose should 
be to improve clalssroom izeaching, rather than any number of other frequently 
used purposes. A declaration of the purpose of evaluation will- go a long 
way toward improving attitudes toward evaluation, particularly among teachers. 

c- Based on the results and conclusions of the initial survey, students, 
teachers, department heads, and administrators should be included in the 
teacher evaluation process. In view of this^, evaluation systems must be 
developed with the involvement of all the groups mentioned above. Al- 
though all of the above groups <5hould be involved in teacher evaluation, 
field-test results indicate that a single evaluation itistrument cannot 
provide good, useable evaluation^ data from all of the sources. 

d- Based on the results and conclusions of the initial survey, 
immediate supervisors, administrators, 'administrators' staffs, an4 
teachers should be included ii) the administrator evaluatior> process. In' 
view of this, evaluation systems must be developed -v/ith the involvement of 
all the groups mentioned above. However, as with the teacher system, field- 
test results indicate that a single evaluation instrument cannot provide 
good, useable evaluation data from .all of the sources. ' 

e. The "peer" source of evaluation was also perceived, to have a 
positive role in the teacher evaluation process. Although "p^er" 
eyalu^tion appears to be a very logical, valueable sources, further 
research should be conducted using an instrument specifically designed 
for "peer" evaluation before including or excluding the "peer" source 
from* the teacher evaluation* process . • 

f . The "peer" and "student" sources of evaluation were also per- 
ceived to have positive roles in the administrator evaluation process. 
However, further research, with instruments specially designed foi; each 
group, is suggestedf before ^ncluding or excluding the "peer" and/or thd 
"student" sources of evaluation. 

g. B^sed upon the field-test i^esults, it appears .that all but threfe 
df the teacher criteria are okay-as-stated. Of the three that are 
questionable, it appears that two should be eliminated as ^criteria, 

and the third should be rewritten. . ' — 

I h*. Based upon the ^ield-test, it appears that all of the administra- , 7 

tor criteria are okay-as-stated. " 

i. The field-test results i^ered to ihdicate that the list of teacher-, 
criteria and -the list of admiiilstrator criteria presented by this project 
were all inclusive. ^However, it Is safe to assume that thirty or so criteria 
cannot possibly cover all of the numerous and large varieties, of responsibil- 
ities^ and activities of the community college teacher and/or adininistrator . 

j. Based on the field-test, results, it also appeared that most teafchers 
and administrators felt that the evaluation instruments required every " 
teacher and administrator to have a written objelctive .for every single one 
of their respective criteria*. However, the probability of an individual 
teacher or administrator having job duties and activities covered by every 
one of the criteria is highly unlikely. 
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O. 

k. Based upon the field-test, it appeared that the teacher evaluation 
instrument and the administrator evaluation instrument could be used by 
the "self" and "department head" source? of evaluation and the? "self" and 
"immediate supervisor" sources of evaluation respectively. 

1- Finally, the inclusion of the other sources for teacher and 
administrator evaluation will probably require the use of other instruments 
- specifically designed for each source of evaluation- Irstruinents for the 
various sources of evaluation, .prepared from this research or selected, 
from other research material can be found in tt;e appendices - 
' ^ . » 

One final conclusion tHat'.can be drawn from this research study is 
that the teacher and^^ admirUstt-ator critej;:ia can be used as. good, valid 
evaluation criteria. VJ^ts^^^hclh^ion is based on the fact that eve^y single 
teacher and administrator cri.terp::on received a positive score of 3.0 
or better on the initial surV^ry, affci^^'^^^^^ almost all of the 

teacher -and administrator criteria' were^^-judged to be okay-as-stated by 
the field-test sites. Th^^-ifistruments proposed by this study merely 
represent one method of using the criteriqf 'determined by this research. 
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APPENDICES 



^pendlx A« Survey Instrument 



EVAlliATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

' I. GENERAL INFORMATION. This Is a questionnaire designed to obtain 
Information about evaluation of teachers and administrators In the 
community colleges and technical Institutes In North Carolina. Please 
read all parts carefully and be sure to complete all questions that 
apply to you. Please note that some questions are restricted to sp e- 
cific groups. Such questions are annotated and you should not com - 
plete them unless you are a part of the group(s) IndlcGtea . .In those 
questions asking how you feel about specific Iteps^ pleao6 give your 
real attitude c all times. When you have completed the question- 
naire, please check to make sure all questions that apply to you have 
been answered; then place It In the self-addriassed envelop© end drop 
It In the mall. Do not place your name on the questlonnclr e. 

II. DEFINITIONS. The following terms are defined In order for your 
complete understanding of the questions.. Teacher effectiveness refers 
to the extent that the teacher acts In ways In the clcsoroon that are 
favorable to the development of basic skills, understandings, work 
habits, desirable attitudes, value judgments, and adequate personal 
adjustment of students. Evaluation Is used to mean a formal rating 
Involving use of structured Instruments and/or procedures containing 
criteria as determined useful to and descrlbable of admlnlstratoro end 
teachers. 

III. BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION. The following Information Is neces- 
sary In order to completely analyze your opinions along with those of 
the others that have been Included In this survey. Pleade reed each 
question carefully and cleSrly place In the box provided the number of 
the response which best answers the question . Question "H" Is an*' 
exception and requires you to fill In the appropriate block. 

A. What Is your current status with the community college or tech- 
nical Institute? , . 

1. Full-time student 3. Full-time administrator 

2. Full-time teacher 
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B. Sex? 



□ 



C. Race? 



F. 



G. 



H. 



□ 



D. Age? 



□ 



1. Male 

2. Female 



1. Black 

2. American Indian 



1. Less than 20 

2. 20-22 

3. 23-25 



3. White 

4. Other (specify) 



4. 26-29 

5. 30-39 

6. 40-49 



7. 50-59 

8. 60-65 

9. Over 65 



E. (FOR STUDENTS ONLY) In what pzogram are you currently enrolled? 



4. Vocational 

5. Other 



□1. College transfer 
2. General educatloa 
3. Technical - ' 

(FOR AmiNISTRATORS AND TEACHERS ONLY) What degree (highest) 
do you currently hold? 



□ 



1. High school diploma^ 
equivalent^ or less 

2. Associate degree 



3. BS or BA 

4. Master^s degree 

5. Doctorate 



(FOR TEACHERS ONLY) In whlcjh of the following programs la your 
major area of Instruction? 



1. College transfer 

2. General education 

3. Technical 



4. Vocational 

5. Other 



fOR ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS ONLY) How much experience do 
you have In each of the following areas? (Please enter your 
ejiperlence to the nearest full year.) 



1. Grades K-8 

2. Grades 9-12 

3. Comniunlty College/ 
Technical Institute 

4.1 Junior College 

5. 4-Year Institution 

6. j Business/industry/ 
i Professional 

7. Military 



Teaching _ 


Adral nlfl tvAtiw — 


^-Other- 
' Exp. 


Exp. 


Exp. 
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I. (FOR AIMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS ONLY) How long have you been 
employed in that capacity in yoiir current institution and in 
any similar position in the North Carolina Community College 
System? 



1. Less than 5 years 3. Over 10 years 
I 2. 5-10 years 

J. (FOR ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS ONLY) Does your institution 
have an evaluation instrument and/or evaluation procedure for 
teachers 7 

1. No 

2. Yes 

3. Don't know 

K. (FOR ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS ONLY) Does your institution 
have an evaluation instrument and/or evaluation procedure for 
administrators ? 

1. ' No 

2. .Yes 

3. Don't know 

IV. This section of the questionnaire is designed to obtain data 
about your attitude toward formal evaluation of the classroom effec- . 
tiveness of teachers and the competence of cdministrctora. Please 
read each question carefully and check either "Yeo ^ in moo t cageo^' or 
.No^ In most cases, whichever more clearly d.esc ribeo yourfcelinf^ 
about the statement . In answering these questions, evaluGtiotTnccd; 
not be interpreted as evaluation by any particular individual or 
group, or any combination of individuals or groups. 

L. (FOR STUDENTS, TEACHER<5 AND ADMINISTRATORS) 



1. Ii9 evaluation an effective means 
of improving the competence of a 
t eacher ,? 



2. Are evaluations of teacher's 
competence accurate? 



3. Is evaluation an effective means 
of eliminating incompetent 
teachers? 



4. Should teachers be paid according 
to their competence as determined 
by evaluation? 





Yes, in 
mc3t cases 


No, in 
most cases 
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(continued) 



5. Should teaching be evaluated each 
year? 

6. Should the teacher's reemployment 
depend upon evaluation? ' " 

7. Is It possible to evaluate a 
teacher's competence accurately? 

(FOR ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS ONLY) 



Yes, in 
most cases 


No, In 
most cAflpfi 















1. Is evaluation an effective means 
or Improving the competence of an 
administrator? 

2. Are evaluations of administrator's 
competence accurate? 

3. Is evaluation an effective means 
of eliminating Incompetent 
administrators? 

4. Should administrators be paid 
according to their coofpetence as 
detetmlned by evaluation? 

5. Should administrators be eval- 
uated each year? 

6. Should the administrator's re- 
employment depend upon evalua- 
tion? 



7. Is It possible to evaluate an 
administrator *s competence 
accurately? 



Yes, In 
most cases 


No, In 
most cases 
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In your opinion, what is evaluation? (Please rate the follow- 
ing definitions of evaluation in accordance with the following 
scale.) 

5 4 3 2 1 X 

Excellent Good Average Fair Poor Eliminate 

a, _ an assessment of, merit. 

.__ a method of acquiring and processing the data collected 
which can be used to improve instruction and the 
student's learning process. ^ 

c. an aid of clarifying the significant goals and objec- ^ 

tives of education. 

d» . a process for determining the extent to which students 

are developing in the desired ways. 

e. a system of quality control in which it may be deter- 

mined at each step in the teaching- learning process 
whether the process is effective or not, and if not^ 
what changes must be made to ensure its effectiveness 
before it is too late. 

In your opinion, what is the purpose of evaluation? (Please 
rate the following' purposes of evaluation in accordance with 
the following scale.) 

5 , 4 3 2 1 X ^ 

Excellent Good Average Fair Poor .Eliminate 

a. to improve instruction. 

^5. to maintain and improve the effectiveness of adminis- 

tration. 



c. to improve task performance. 

d. to screen teacher? and administrators for future 

promotions and/or greater job responsibilities. 

e. to differentiate teaching and administrative assign- 
ments. 

f- to grant merit or performance pay. 

g- ^ to provide a basis for tenure decisions. 

h. to let the individual teacher or administrator know^ 

exactly what is expected of him and the degree to which 
his evaluator(s) feels he is meeting his responsibili- 
ties. 
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■ to pro>>lde Information on the strengths and weaknesses 
of individuals with the purpose of developing in- 
service and Job upgrnding programs to strengthen the 
individual in his areas o£ weaknesses. 

J- to provide a variety of input Information for the 

^purpose of making wise administrative decisions in 
regard to the total staff^ departments and individuals. 

V. This section of the questionnaire is designed to obtain your 
attitude as to what sources shoulii be included in evaluating the 
teacher's classroom effectiveness and the competence of administrators. 
From the scale listed below, select the response which most accurately 
describes your attitude about each of the sources . If there ie en . 
additional sburce that you feel should be considered, plecne add it 
in the space provided, > ' 

5 4 3 2 1 

Absolutely Probably Maybe (Inclusion Probably Absolutely 

Essential Should Depends on Local Should Should Not " 

Be Circumstances that Not Be • Be Included 

^ Included Differ between ^ Included 

Institutions) 

P. (FOR STUDENTS, TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS) Teacheys should be 

evaluated by - ' ' 

a. Self (written form) 

b. Peers 

c. Students 

i 

d. Administrators' 



-e*^ — Alifflmt-~(l:nc tudesTomer studen t s ) 

f. Department heads 

gt Outside consultants 

^- ...^ Employers of former students 

i. Other (specify) 



Q. (FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS ONLY) Administrators should 

be evaluated by * '■ '■ 

a. ^ Self (written form) ,^ 

b. Peers (other administrators) ' 
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c,' - Stadents ^ 
Administrative staff 

e. ' Alumni (includes former students) 

f. " Lay residents (craftsmen^ business people^ mechanics, etc.) 

g. Outside consultants 

h. Teachers 

1. Immediate supervisor (s) 

J. Other (specify) . . 

(FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS ONLY) How often should you be 
evaluated by each of the sources listed below? (Please^ place 
the number designating your response In the box provided by 
each source.) 

1. once/quarter • 3. or^ce/course 6. once/year 9. once/4 years 

2. once every 4. twice/course 7. once/2 years 10. not at all 
other quarter 5. twice/year 8. once/3 years 



a. Self 



b. Peers 



c. Students 



□ 



□ 



□ 



d. Alumni, including e. Outside 



former students 



consultants , 



f. (TEACHERS ONLY) 
Administrators 



g.^ (TEACHERS ONLY) 
Department heads 



h. (TEACHERS ONLY) 1. (AIMINISTRATORS 
Employers of for- ONLY) Teachers 



mer students 



□ 



□ 



□ 



J. (ADMINISTRATORS 
ONLY) Administra- 
tor's staff 



k. (ADMINISTRATORS 1. (AIMINISTRATORS 
ONLY) Immediate ONLY) Lay resl- 



supervisor 



dents 



□ 



□ 
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S. (FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS ONLY) When should your 

evaluation be conducted? (Please place the number deslgnAtlng 
your response In the box provided by each source.) 



1. within time periods estab- 
lished by each Institution 
^.^ 2^ at a time specified by the 
. ' evaluated 
3. at a time specified by the 
evaluator (s) 



a. Self 



b. Peers 



4. 'at an unannounced time 

5. all of the^ previous 
statements 

6. statements 2, 2, and 4 

7. never 



c. Students 



□ 



□ 



dr Alumni^ Including^ e. Outside 
former students consultants 



f. (TEACHERS ONLY) 
Administrators 



□ 



□ 



□ 



g. (TEACHERS dNLY) h. (TEACHERS ONLY) 

Department heads , Employers of for- 



1. (ADMINISTRATORS 
ONLY) Teachers 



mer students 



□ 



□ 



□ 



j. (ADMINISTRATORS 
ONLY) Admlnlstra- 
tor's staff 



k. (ADMIJ^ISTRATORS 
,pNLY) Immediate 
supervisor 



1. (ADMINISTRATORS 
ONLY)^ Lriy real- . 
dentc 



□ 



□ 



□ 



VI. (FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS ONLY) This section Is designed 
to obtain your opinion about possible criteria to be used In evalua- 
tion. There are two questions^ the first refers to criteria for 
evaluating teachers^ and the, second refers to criteria for adminis- 
trators. Teachers and admlnlVtratoro should complete both questions. 
Please rate each of the listed criteria in accordance with the sccile 
listed. . ^ 

T. Should a teacher- (Use the scale listed below) 



INATE 



5 4 3 2 1 

MUST DO SHOULD DO GOOD IDEA MAYBE POOR IDEA 
a 

\ develop clearly defined and appropriate goals? 

develop an outline for his Instructional program(s)? 
c« develop major (quarterly) objectives for his course<s) ? 
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_ develop minor (weekly) objectives for his courae(8)? 
_ state the objectlven in measurable behavlornl outcomes? 
_ give each student a copy of the course outline and objec- 
tives ' 

_ prepare thoroughly for each Instructional program? 
_^deve lop, and/or uoe Instructional strategies which' enable 

students to achieve learning objectives? 
_ provide alternative methods of Instruction to Meet the 

needs of different students? 
_ teach by objectives (own) developed for the course(B)? 
_ use evaluation Instruments which measure the degree to 

which the student has achieved the goals and objectives 

of the learning sequence? 
. show concern fof the academic welfare of students?^ 
. use diagnostic jptocedures and Instruments to ascertain 

student needs? 

. communicate at a level appropriate to the ability of / 
students to understand? 

be fair and reasonably prompt In evaluation of student 
performance ? 

establish clearly defined gi;.adlng procedures and 
1^3 tlt^tloJ?^ ^''''^'^^"''^ "^'^ grading policy of the 
collect and use feedback from experience with students 
to revise and update content, objectives, and Instruc- 
tional strategies? 

ask students to state how they Intend to accomnllsh 
their objectives? , ' 

ask students to state their purpose end objectives for 
taking this course? 

serve on and/or chair divisional and college wide com- 
mittees? 

assume divisional responsibilities? 

use his professional skills and abilities in community 
affairs? ^ 

properly and promptly perform routine administrative 
duties (reports, forms, grades, etc.)? 
participate in student advisory procrcma? 
participate in evaluation of instructioncl programs and 
teaching effectiveness of hlo department or division? 
attend all staff and faculty meetings, cll generrj. 
faculty committee meetings unless excused by hlo divi- 
sional chairman? 

be punctual and consistent in attending, scheduled meet- 
ings (class, labs, office hours, appointments, etc.)? 
participate annually in the development and evcluation 
of the philosophy, objectives, policies, and procedures 
of the institution? 

evaluate textbooks, equipment, and supplies and recom- 
mend his choices for adoption by dates specified by the 
institution? .. 
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dd. show evidence of professional growth by pRrtlclpAtlng In 

some of the following activities such as: (1) Internal 
development workshops^ and/or (2) Community college/ 
professional sponsored workshops^ and/or (3) Conference 
or seminars whenever possible^ end/or (4) Courses of 
related study^ and/or (5) Local^ state and national 
organizations? (PLEASE CIRCLE HOW MANY OF THE FIVE 
ACTIVITIES LISTED ABOVE A TEACHER SHOULD PARTICIPATE 
IN.) ' 

(5 of 5) (4 of 5) (3 of 5) (2 of 5) (1 of 5) 

U. Should an administrator- (Use the scale listed below) 

5 4 3 2 1 X - 

MUST DO SHOULD DO GOOD IDEA * MAYBE' POOR IDEA ELIMINATE 

a. develop long range goals for his department or area of 

responsibility? 

b. develop short range goals for his department or area of 

responsibility? 

c. develop performance objectives? 

d. state his performance objectives In measurable terms?. 

e« develop organizational plans and procedu?res to attain 

goals sat for the department? 

f. develop job descriptions for each member of his staff? 

g« organize his staff to obtain goals set for his depart- 
ment? , " 

h, submit his plans in conference and in writing to his 

supervisors ? 

1. request budgetarjr support for his plans? 

j. observe a reasonable and demanding schedule? 

k. establish priorities and allocate hlb time in accordance 

with his schedule? j 

1« submit his plans in conference and in wrltlng-to his 

staff? , 

m« develop job specifications and make job assignments 

based oh these specifications? 

n, demonstrate adequate knowledge in his specialty? 

r o. develop a reading program to keep tip with the latest 

developments in his specialty? 

p« ask his staff to develop performance objectives? 

q. evaluate staff members individually each year and make 

firm recommendations? . " 

r. arrange in-service experience for his staff members as 

nei^d becomes apparent? 

s. serve bn^ or chair dlylslonal and college wide commit- 

tees? 

t. use h^s professional skills and abilities in community 

affairs? , 

u. properly and promptly perform routine administrative 

duties (reports^ forms^ etc.) ? 
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V. participate In student. advisory programs? 

w. participate In evaluation of Ins trjactlonal programs In 

teaching effectiveness? 

X. participate In evaluation management techniques and 

management effectiveness? 

y* serve as sponso"^ or advisor for any student organization 

officially recognized by the Institution? 

z. attend all staff and faculty meetings and all divisional 

or department meetings unless excused by his supervisor? 
aa« be punctual and consistent In attending scheduled meet- 
ings (office houro^ appointments^ etc. ) ? 

participate annually In the development and. evaluation 

of the philosophy, objectives^ policies^ and procedures 
of the Institution? 

cc. show evidence of professional growth by participating in 

some of the following activities such as; (1) Internal 
development workshops^ and/or (2) Community College/ 
professional sponsored workshops^ and/or (3) Conference 
or seminars whenever poaslble^ and/or (4) 'Courses or 
related study^ and/or (5) Local^ state end national 
organizations? (PLEASE CIRCLE HOW MANY OF THE FIVE 
ACTIVITIES LISTED ABOVE AN ADMINISTRATOR SHOULD - 
PARTICIPATE IN.) 

(5 of 5) (4 of 5) (3 of 5) (2 of 5) (1 of 5) 

VII. The two questions In this section are designed to obtain your 
opinion of this effort to collect data on evaluation. Administrators 
and teachers should complete both questlorts. 

V. What Is your opinion of this questionnaire? (Please answer the 
following statemen^ts (l)=No or (2)=Yes. 

a. Are the questions clear In meaning? 

Is It thorough enough? 

c. Do you think we will be able to determine what a teacher 

and an administrator are supposed to do? 

d. ^ Did we leave out oome Important questions? If so^ what? 



W, What Is your overall opinion of this research? (Please circle 
the number on the following scale which most appropriately 
represents your feeling about this research.) 

9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
One. of the most About aver- One of the 
interesting, age in in- least interest- 
informative, and teres t, in- Ing/ Informa- • 
useful surveys. formation, tlve, and user 

and useful-^ ful; surveys. 

ness. 
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Occupational Research Unit 
Department of public!: Education 

^ STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ' .. ' • 

' . Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 . , 

TEACHER/ADMINISl^TOR OPINIONNAIRE 

I. GENERAL INFORMATION. This is an opinionnaire designed to obtain- 
information about the evaluation criteria and evaluation procedures which ^ 
are undergoing field-test at six institutions in the. North Carolina- Technical 

. Institute/Community College System, please read all parts carefully and be 
sure to complete ^11 questions that apply tO'^you. In 'those questions asking 
how you feel about specific items, please give your real attituj|;e at all 
times. When you have completed your opinionnaire, ^ please check to make 
sure all questions t:hat apply to you have been answered; then seal it in 
an envelope and deliver it to your project coordinator at you^r field test site. 
DO NOT PLACE YOUR NAME ON . THE OPINIpNNAiRE . 

II. BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION- The following information is necessary in order 
to completely analyze your opinions along with those of the others that have-, 
been included in this survey, please read each question carefully and clearly 
place in th^^^ox provided the number of the response which best answers 

the questi^. , ^ * / 

:> 

A. What is your current status with the Community College/Technical Institute 

1. Department Head/ 3. Full-time administrator 

Division Chariman ' ^ 
' 2. Full-time teacher 

B. At which of the following institutions are you employed? ^ 



1. \;ui] 



Llf ord 3 . Car.teret ' 5 . Caldwell 

2. Catawba 4. Anson 6. Craven 

C. (FOR TEACHERS, ONLY). In which of the following programs is your major 
area of ' instruction? 

1. College Tra:nsfer' 3. Technical 5. Other 

2. General Education 4. Vocational 

III. This section of the opinionnaire is designed to obtain data about your 
attitude toward the evaluation procedures proposed for this field-test. 
Please read each question carefully .and feelect the response which accurately 
describes your feeling about the statement. ' 
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D. Which of the following sources of teacher evaluation can use or cannot use the 
proposed teacher evaluation instrument? . ♦ 

' . > ^2 ' 1 

can be used by cannot be used by 

a. DepartiTiBnt Heads d. Administrators 

b'. Students e. _Peers 

Self f • of sources 

E. Which of the following sources of administrator evaluation can use or cannot 
use the proposed administrator evaluation instrument? 

2 1 
can be used by cannot be used by 

a. I mmediate Supervisor e. Peer 

b. Administrative Staff f. Students 

Self 9* °f sources 

c. ^Teacher 

F. Do you feel that a formal-informal evaluation process, as proposed by this 
research project, is a good idea? 

a. (If your answer is yes, how often should a formal evaluation be conducte 

b. 1. Once/two years * 3. Once/three /years 

2. Once/four years 4. Once/five, ^ears 

G. Can the teacher evaluation dnstrximent ancj the administrator evaluation ' 
instrument, as proposed by this project, provide good, useable evaluation 
from ANY of the sources of evaluation? 

2 • 1 / • , 

Yes No / • 
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IV. Please indicate which source or sources of evaluatiop/which you feel can 
provide g^od, useable evaluation information on each of tl/e criteria listed below ^ 
by placing X"s in the spaces provided by each of the criteria. IF YOU FEEI THAT 
A CRITERION CANNOT BE USED BY ANY OF THE SOURCES, PLEASE /lEAVE ALL THE SPACES BLANK. 

H. TEACHER CRITERIA ' ^ 

5 ; 

Department Head (DH) Student (ST) Self (SF) . Administrator (A) Peer (P) 



5 4 3 '2 1 
DH ST SF A P 



a. Develop in writing clearly defined and appropriate goals. 
" b. Develop in writing an outline for each instructional program. 
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5 4 3 . 2 1 

Department Head (DH) Student tST) Self (ST) Administrator (A) Peer (P) 

5. 4 3 2 1 * , . 

SH ST SF A P 

^ c. Develop in writing major (quarterly) objectives for each 

course and state them in behavioral outcomes. 
• d. Develop in writing minor (weekly) objectives for each course 

and state them in behavioral outcomes. 
e. Evaluate textbooks, ^equipjn^nt, and supplies and recommend , 

choices for adoption by dates specified by the institution. 
_ f . Establish in writing clearly defined grading procedures and 

standards in accordance with the grading policy of the institution • 
g. Use pretesting procedures and ihstrume(nts to ascertain student's 

academic needs. 

h. Select learning resources appropriate to the specified 

learning objectives. 
i. Develop instructional strategies to enable students to 

achfeve learning objectives. 
j. Develop in writing thorough Wesson plans for each 

instructional session. 
k. Communicate at a level appropriate to the ability of 

students to understand. 

1. Teach by own objectives developed for course. 

m. Show concern for student's academic welfare. 

n. Give each student a copy of the course outline, objectives, 

and method of grading. 
. o. Afik stuuents to state their purpose (s) and objectives 

(in writing) for tiaking this course. 
p. Ask students to state how they intend to accomplish 

(in writing) their objectivls. 
q. Use instr^;ctional strategies to enable students to achieve 

learning objectives. 

_^ r. Use available learning resources appropriate to specified 

learning objectives. ^ " g 

s. Evaluate student performance and review results bromptly, 

t. Collect and use feedback from experience . with students to 

revise and update both content and methodology J 
u. Use evaluative procedures which measure. tlie degr^ to which 

the student has achieved the goals and objectives of the course • 
v.. Attend all scheduled^ meetings punctually (class, labs, 

f aculty-^itaf f meetings, etc.) 
w. Perform routine administrative duties (reports, f or iris , grades ^ 

etc.) properly and promptly. 
X. Show evidence of professional growth by participating in such 

activities as: Internal (development workshops, community college/ 

professionally sponsored workshops, conferences or seminars \ 

whenever possible, courses of* related study, local, state, and 

National organizations. 
. y. Part^'cipate in the development and evaluation of the 

philosophy-, objectives, policies, and procedures of the institute. 
.. 2. Accept divisional responsibilities (serving on divisional 

committees, additional teaching loads, etc.) 
aa. Participate in evaluation of instructional programs and 

teaching effectiveness in the department or division. 
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H. TEACHER CRITERIA Con ' t 

5 / 4 3 2 ' 1 

Department Head (DH) Student (ST) Self (SF) Administrator (A) Peer (P) 

5 4 3 2 1 
DH ST SF A P 

jDb- Servie on. college-wide committees. 
^cc- Participate in student advisory pjrograms" and/or sponsor- 
advise any student organization officially recognized by 
the institution - 

dd. Use his professional skills and abilities in community 

affairs. h.-' 

I. ADMINISTRATOR CRITERIA 

6 5 4 3 2 1 

Immedicate .(IS) Administrator's (AS) Self (SF) Teacher (T) Peer(P) Student (ST) 
Supervisor Staff 

IS AS SF T P ST 

_ a. Develop (in writing) long-range goals for area of 

responsibility (consistent of the school's mission) - 

Id- Develop short-range goals for area of responsibility 

(in writing) . 

^ ^c- Develop (in writing) organizational plans and procedures 

to attain goals set for department - 
d- Organize staff (personnel) to obtain goals set for 

department. 

e. Develop (in writing) job descriptions for each staff 

position- 

f- Develop (in writing) job specifications - 

3- Make job assignments according to specif icati^ns - 

h. Require staff tc develop written performance objectives. 

^i- Evaluate staff members each year and make firm 

recommendations - 

. j- Arrange in-service experience for staff members as need 

becomes apparent - 

k- Demonstrate adequate knowledge in his specialty. 

^1- Request (seeks) support (budgetary, etc.) for his plans- 

m. Establish priorities and allocate time according to these 

priori ties - 

n. Observe a reasonadDle and demanding schedule - 

p- Develop (in writing) performance objectives stated in 

behavioral outcomes - 

p. Develop (in writing) a progrcun (reading, etc.) to keep 

up with the latest developments in his specialty. 

3- Submit his plans in conference and in writing to supervisor 

r. Submit his plans in conference and in writing to staff. 

^s- Attend all scheduled meetings punctually, (office hours, 

appointments , etc . ) - 
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ADMINISTRATOR CRITERIA con't 

6 5 4 3 2 1 

Immediate (IS) Administrator's (AS) Self (SF) Teacher (T) Peer (P) Student (ST) 
Supervisor Staff 

6 5 4 " 3 2 1 ^ ' ' 

IS AS SF T P ST 

t. Properly and promptly perform routine administrative 

, duties treports, forms r etc). v 

u. Show evidence of professional growth by participating in 

such activities as: Internal development workshops, community 
college/professionally sponsored workshops, conferences 
or seminars whenever possible, courses of related study # 
local r state, and national organizations - 

V. Participate in the development and evaluation of the 

philosophy, policies, and procedures of the institution. 

w. Participate in evaluation of management techniques and 

management effectiveness. 

X. Participate in evaluation of instructional programs in 

teaching effectiveness. a - 

y. Use his professional skills and abilities in community 

affairs. 

_ "z. Participate in student advisory programs- 

aa. Serve as sponsor-advisor for, any student orgafnization 

officially recognized by the institution- 

V- This section of the opinionnaire is designed to obtain data about your 
attitude toward the evaluation criteria selected for use in this field-test. 
There are two questions, the first refers to criteria for teachers, and the second 
refers to criteria for administrators. Teachers and administrators should 
complete both questions. Please place the number of your response in the space 
provided which accurately describes your feelings sJDOUt each of the criteria - 
IF YOUR SELECTION IS 3 OR 2 PLEASE INDICATE YOUR REWORDING OR CHANGES IN THE 
SPACE PROVIDED. 

4 • 3 2 1 , 

Okay as stated Should be Needs a great Should be 

reworded deal of modification eliminated 

J. TEACHER CRITERIA 

Instructional performance -preparation 

a. D evelop in writing clearly defined and appropriate goals. 

/' ^ ♦ 

b. Develop in 'writing an outline for each instructional program. 



c. Develop in Writing major (quarterly) objectives for eacn course and 

state them in behavioral outcomes. 
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J. TEACHER CRITERIA: con't 

4 3 2 . 1 

Okay as stated Should be Needs a great Should be 

reworded deal of modification elindnated 

d. Deverop in writing minor (weekly) objectives for each course and state 

^ them in behavioral outcomes. 

e. Evaluate textbooks, equipment, and supplies and recommend choices 



for adoption by dates specified by the institution- 

f. Establish in writing clearly defined grading procedures and standards 
in accordance with the grading policy of the institution. 

g. Use pretesting procedures and instruments to ascertain student's 
academic needs - 

h. Select learning resources appropriate to the specified learning 

objectives- ' 

.. ■ ■'^ 

i. Develop instructional strategies to enable students to achieve 

learning objectives - 

j. Develop in writing thorough lession plans for each instructional 



session. 



Instructional performance-implementation 

k. ^Communicate at a level appropriate to the ability of students to 

understand. 

1. Teach by own objectives developed for course. 



m. 



n. 



Show concern for student's academic welfare. 



Give each student a copy of the course outline, objectives, and 



method of grading. 

o. Ask students to state their purpose (s) and objectives (in writing) 

for taking this' course. 
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Instructional performance-implementation 

^4 .3 2 1 

Okay as stated Should be Needs a great ^ Should be 

reworded deal of modificatibn eliminated 

_Ask students to state how they intend to accomplish (in writing) 



their objectives. 



se instructional strategies to enable students to achieve learning 



objectives 



^Use available learning resources appropriate to specified learning 

objectives. 



Instructional performance-evaluation of results 

s. E valuate student performance and review results promptly - 

_Collect and use feedback from experience with students to revise -ind 



update both content and methodology. 

^- ^Use evaluative procedures which measure the degree to Which the 

student have achieved the goals and objectives of the course - 
r 

Responsibilities as a member of the college community 

V. Attend all scheduled meetings punctually (cl4ss, labs, faculty- 
staff meetings, etc;) ; 

^Perform routine administrative duties (reports, forms, grades, et/.-.) 

properly and promptly. • 

X- ^Show evidence of professional growth by participating in such .^ictivi ties 

as: Internal development workshops, cojnmunity college/professionally 
sponsored workshops, conferences or seminars whenever possible ,^ courses of 
related study, local, state, 'and national organizations. 

J^articipate in the development and evaluation of the philosophy. 



objectives, policies, and procedures of the institution. 
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J.. TEACHER CRITERIA con't 

Responsibilities as a member of the college community 

4 / 3 2 1 

Okay as stated ythould be Needs a great Should be 

^ X reworded deal of modification eliminated 

2. _Ac9epit divisional responsibilities (serving on divisional committees 

additional teaching leads, etc.) 

aa. Participate in evaluation of instructional programs and teaching ^. 

effectiveness in tlie department or division. 

bb. Serve on college-wide committees. 



Participate in student advisory programs and/or sponsor-advise 
any~it;rdent organization officially recognized by the inrtitution. 



cc 



dd. Use his professional skills and abilities in community affairs. 

'■a 

ADMINISTRATOR CRITERIA 

4 ' 3 • 2 .1 

Okay as stated Should be Needs a great Should be 

reworded deal of modification eliminated 

Management performance-departmental 

a. ^Develop (in writing) long-range goals for area of responsibility 

(consistent with the school's mission)^ 

b. Develop short-range goals for area of responsibility (in writing). 

Develop (in writing) organizational plans and procedures to attain 



goals set for department. 

d. ^Organize staff (personnel) to obtain goals set for department. 
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K. ADMINISTRATOR CRITERIA con ' t 



4 - 3 2 - 1 

Okay as stated Should be Needs a great Should be 

reworded deal of modification eliminated 

Management performance-personnel 

e. D evelop (in writing) job descriptions for each staff position. 

f. D evelop (in writing) job specifications. 

g. _Make job assignments according to specifications. 

h. Require staff to develop written performance objectives. 

i. Evaluate staff members each year and make firm recommendations. 

j- Arrange in-service experience for s^alf members as need become apparent. 

Management performance-personal 

k- Demonstrate adequate knowledge in his specialty. 

1- Request (seeks) support (budgetary, etc.) for his plans. 

m._ Establish priorities and allocate time according to thseg priorities, 

n. ^Observe a reasonable and demanding schedule. 

o. Develop. (in writing) performance objectives stated in behavioral outcomes" 

p. D evelop (in writing) a ♦program (reading, etc.) to keep up with the 

latest developments in his specicilty. 

q. ^Submit his plans in conference and in writing to supervisor. 

r. Submit his plans in conference and in writing to staff. 
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K. ADMINISTRATOR CRITERIA con't ^ 

4 -3 2 1 . 

Okay as stated Should be Needs .a great Should be 

reworded deal of modification eliminated 

Responsibility as a member of thf. College Community 

s. A ttend all scheduled meetings punctually (office hours, appointments, etc) 

t. Properly and promptly perfrom routine administrative duties (reports, 

forms, etc.) 

Show evidence of professional growth by participating in such 



activities as: internal development workshops^ community college/ 
professionally sponsored workshops, conferences or seminars whenever possible 
courses of related study, local, state, and national organizations. 

V. Participate in the development and evaluation of the philosophy. 



policies, and procedures of the institution. 



w. Participate in evaluation of management techniques and management 

effectiveness. 



Participate in evaluation of instructional programs in teaching 



effectiveness. 

y. Use his professional skills and abilities in community affairs. 

z. ' P articipate in student advisory, programs . 

aa. Serve as sponsor-advisor for any student organization officially 

recognized by the institution. 



9 
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STUDENT EVALUATION FORM 



Name of Teacher Date Forfn Completed 



F W SP S • Day Night 



Course Title, number, and section Quarter Curriculum 

The following questionnaire format is of a YE^'-NO type asking whether the behavior 
did ox did not occur. The purpose of this evaluation is to improve the teachers 
instructional performance by pointing out areas that need improvement as students 
see it. 

Do not sign your name, and print or otherwise disguise your handwriting. Please be 
fair and honest in your responses. 

After completing the questionnaire, turn it into the class representative (student). 
The class representative,, after all forms are in, will seal, them in a large envelope 
and deliver it to the Academic Dean's or Department Head's office immediately after 
class. The contents will not be returned to the teacher until after all final grades 
have been deposited with the registrar. ^ " 

DID THE TEACHER' IN THIS COURSE: 

I, Personal Relationships With Students ' YES NO 

1. Know or attempt to know student's? ; 

2. Talk with students before and/or after class? /_ 

3» Give advice or assistance with p^rsnal problems upon 

student's request? • ^ 

^. Discuss (answer questions) extraclass issues? 

5* Compliment students on good answers? ■ • 

6, Encourage (answer) all relevant qbestions in class?s, ■ 
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?• Treat all students'" equally regardless of sex, race, major, 
etc.? 

8. Ridicule, "ride" or othervdse embarrass students? 

9» Give individual help with course material? 

10. Lose control of himself in class (shout, curse, etc.)? 

11. Bother (harass) students during recitation, quizzes, etc.? 

12. Make threats concerning classwork? 

13. Make threats concerning personal behavior? 

14. - Accept legitimate excuses, explanations for missing 

quizzes, etc.? 

15« Refuse to listen to r^r recognize other viewpoints in 
class? 

16. Say or indicate in some way that students are inferior? 

17» Provide spe'cial "help" sessi^s for course material 
(individual and/or class)? 
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II. Cias'sroom Administration. 

1. Meet all scheduled (rescheduled) classes? 

2. Arrive on time for all classes? " 

3. Inform class if he would be absent? 

.4. Discuss quiz dates or deadlines with students? > 
5« End j^ass^s at end of classtime? 

a. Frequently let the class out earl/? y 

b. Fre^^uently hold class past scheduled/ time? 

6. Distribute a course outline or study plctn (course 
objectives)? 

Follow course outline or study plan? 
Give examples of quiz ijems? 
Require and grade homework. 

Return papers and quizzes promptly? * 
Permit classroom distutbEinces? 



YES NO 



III. 

A- ■ 



IV. 



7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



Make false statements concerning course requirements 
(number of cuts, grading, etc.)? 



5. 
6. 
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13. Give excessive work? 

14. Encourage use of library? 
Student Participation 

1. Ask students preference as to topics covered? 

2. Ask students to critique his teaching? 

3. Schedule quizzes', deadlines, etc., at the convenience of 
s > the class majority whenever possible? 

Encourage (ask for) discussion, questiois, or student 
opinions? jT 
Ask quesions to determine class (indivMual) under- 
standing of course material? ^ ./ 

Encourage class members to suggest guest speakers, field 
tripVf etc.? V 
C^^^srobm presence \ 
!• Appear well groomed? 

Speak clearly and distinctly? t.. C 

a. Mumble? \ /. 

b. Talk too softly? 

c. Talk in a monotone? •/ 

Ui^e dramatic gestures (phrases) to emphasize important ] 
points? \ 

Use humor in lecture to illustrate points? 
Use a variety of aud\p visual materials?. 
Read lectures from notes or book? 
Appear nervous, ill-at-^se during lecture? 



2. 



3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
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0. Talk or present material to rapidly? 

9. Give rambling, disorganized lecture? 

10. Look at students during xccture? '^^ 

11, Use language student', understand? , • 
^ 12, Use profane langii:^^;^ excessively? 

V. Orgariization and 7'rejr.entation of Material 

1. Begin class i^'i^Ii a review of previous work? 

2. Stress, iu some way, important' points in the material? 

3. Use current, peijj.nent, and/or personal examples to . 
illustrate a point? 

4. Show usefulness of material in "real world"? 
5« Admit not knowing sinswer to a quesion? 

6. "^ Use outside references to supplement course? 

7. Distribute handouts/notes to supplement lecture? 

8. Use visual aids to supplement lecture? 
. 9. Provide for field trips? 

10. Have guest lecturers? . . 

11, Have full command of the subject matter? ^ 
Give lectures different from (supplement) text? 

. J jver all course requirement's? 

14. Avoid trivial derail? 

15* Answer questions; work problems if requeste^d? 

16. Lecture over students heads? 

1?. Give erroneous information about course material? 

18, Refuse to explain materiai? 

19, Make -students learn "on their, own"? \ 

20, Follow course schedule? 

21, Prepare for class? ^ 

• Evaluation of Student Performance 

1, Base tests on relevant (covered) material? ^ 

,2. Base tests on knowledge of principles rather -than 
memorization? 

/■ 3« Base tests on emphasized material? 

4. Kake tests too easy? 1 

5. Make tests too difficult? 

6. Schedule quizzes at regular intervals? 

7. Allow adequate time to complete tests? 

8. Provide proper environment for test (quiet, etc.X? 
9* Control cheating on tests? 

10. Comment on (correct) returned papers, quizzes,, etc.? 
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11. Permit additional work to improve grade? 

12. Disregard lowest test score in grading? . 

13. Use same test every quarter? 

1^, Refuse to explain grading system? 

15. ' Tell hoH students are to be graded? 

16. Curve grades? 

17. Return all papers and quiz^fes? 

18. Grade all quizzes aiid assignments? 

19. Give maJceup tests at mutual cdnvenience? 

20. Grade on such' things as major, sex, race, athlete, etc. 

21. Grade on class attendauice? 

22. Give final grades in accord' with test scores? n 

23. Grade' on final exam only? 

2^, Pass/fail a predetermined percentage of the class? 
25. Try to have makeup tests excessively difficult? 
* 26. Change a clearly unfair grade? 

27. Consider effort, participation, application in assign- 
ing final grade? 

28. Use student to grade Work? ^ 
VII. Interest in Job of Teaching ' . 

1 . Make ^derogatory comments about teaching? 

2. Make derogatory comments about the course? 

3. Indicate he would rather* consult and/or do research? 
^'. Criticize fellow teachers? 

5. Encourage students to enter the teaching profession? 

/■> • 
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TEACHER SELF-EVALUATION FORM 



name of Teacher . , ' Date Fom Complected 

Course Title, number. & section Quartet ^ \ ' ' ' "curricula ' ' 

• d?d n^*^^^^""""^""^ °^ a^YES-NO type asking whether the -behavior ' 

did of did not occur. JITie.. purpose is to give the teacher a vi^le means of 'com- 
aS"! \" thinks he does to what the students think he does, so that he ^UL be 

able to detect areas in his teaching that need improvement. \ 

. • Please be completely honest with yourself. ^ . \ 

f^^^^^T^tt^''i^^^ questionnaire, ^d after all student forms are irt, tui& your • 
Z^.^ 1 ^ representative.V He will seal your form and all the studerit 
forms in a- large envelope -and deliver it to the' A-cademic Dean's or Department Head's 
office immediately after class. After all final grades have been deposited with the 
. registrar, the ceacher will break the seal and tally "dhe results. The teacher and the 

aTtrand^'SrJhe^'"' ^'^'"'^ "^^"''^ teacher's" plan-of-acU^^ af 

a aate ana time they agree upon. i js. _ 

IN THIS CbURSE DID I: ' ^ ' ., ' 

:I. Personal Relat: -unships With Students YES NO 

1. Know or attempt to know student's? * " * 

2. Talk with students before and/or after class? ^ • - ^ 

3. Give advice or assistance with'persnal problems upon 
student's request? 

Discuss (answer questions) extraclass issues? ' ^ ^ 

3* "Compliment students on, good answers? 
6. Encourage (answer), all relevant questions in class? 
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7. Treat all students -equally regardless of sex, race, maior. 
etc.? / ■ . . • ' 

8. Ridicule, "ride'/ or otherwise embarrass students? 
' 9. /Give indi victual help with course material? 

10. Lose control of myself in class '(shout, curse, etcl)?. ^ 

11. Bother (harass) students during recitation, quizzes, etc.? 

12. Make threats concerning classwork? . * * 

13. Kake threats concerning personal beh /ior? 

\h. Accept legitimate excuses, explanations for missing , 
quizzes, etc.?- 

15. Refuse to listen to or recognize other viewpoints in - 
class? 

16. Say or indaca^e!^ some way that students are inferior?. 

17. Provide special "help" sessions for ccoarse material 
(individual and/or claims)? 
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II. Classroom Administration \ 

!• Meet all scheduled (rescheduled) classes? 
2. Arrive on' time for all classes? 
3« Inform class if I would be absent? 

4. Discuss quiz dates or deadlines with st^idents? 

5. End classes at end of classtime?. '* 

a. Frequently let the class out early? 

b. Frequently hold class past scheduled time? 

6. Distribute a course outline ©r study plan (course 
objectives)? 

7. . Follow course outline or study plan? 

8. Give exajnples of quiz items? 
9« Require and grade homework* 

1Q# Return p^t'pers and quizzes promptly?, ♦ 

^1. Permit classroom disturbances? 

12, Make false statements concerning course requirements 
(number of cuts, grading, etc.)? 

13» Give excessive work? 

14. Encourage use of library? 

III. Student Participation 

1. Ask students preference as to topics covered^ 

2. Ask students to critique his teaching? 

3« Schedule quizzes, deadlines, etc., at the convenience of 
the class majority whenever possible? 

4. Encourage (ask for) discussion, questions, or student 
opinions? 

5« Ask quesions to determine class (individual) under- 
standing of course material? 

6. tencourage class members to suggest guest speakers, field 
trips, etc.? . ^, 

IV. Classroom presence 

1. Appear well groomed? 

2. Speai clearly and distinctly? 

a. Mumble? 

b. Talk too softly? 

° c. Talk in a monotone? 

3« Use dramatic gestures (phrases) to emphasize important 

points? ; 

'/ 

^. Use humor in lecture to illustrate points? 

5. Use a variety of audio visual materials? 

6. Read lectures from notes or book? / 

7. Appear nervous, ill-at-rease during/lecture? 
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8. Talk or present material to rapidly? 

9. Give rambling, disorganized lecture? 

10. Look at students during lecture? 

11. Use language students understand? 

12. Use profane language excessively? 

V. Organization and Presentation of Material 

1. Begin cla,ss with a review of previous work? 

2. Stress, in some way, important points in the material 

3. Use current, pertinent, and/or personal exajnples to 
illustrate a point? 

4. Show usefulness of material in "real world"? 
5* Admit not knowing answer to a quesion? 

6. Use outside references to supplement course? 

7. Distribute handouts/notes to supplement lecture? 

8. Use visual aids to supplement lecture? 

9. Provide for field trips? 

10. Have guest lecture37s? 

11. Have full command of the subject matter? 

12. Give lectures different frcm fsup, men-.; text? 
13* Cover all course requirements ■ 

14. Avoid trivial detail? 

15* Answer qu|estions; work problems il renuested? 

16. Lecture over students heads? 

I?. Give erroneous information about course mato i.al? 

18. Refuse to l^xplain material? 

19- Make students learn "on their own"? 

20. Follow course. schedule? 

21. Prepare for ^class? 
Evaluation of Student Perf onnance 

1. Ease tests on\relev^t (covered) material? 

\ I 

2. Base tests on knowledge of principles rather than 
memorization? \ 

.3» Base tests on emphasized mat Tial? 

4. Make tests too easy? 

5. Make tests too difficult? 

6. Schedule quizzes at regular intervals? 

7. Allow adequaut;, time to complete tests? 

8. Provide proper environment for test (quiet, etc.)? 

9. Control cheati|ng on tests? 

10. Comment on (correct) returned papers, quizzes, etc.? 
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11. Permit additional work to improve grade? 

12. Disregard lowest test score in grading? 

13. Use s^e^t est every quarter? 

14. Refuse toVexplain grading system? 

15. Tell how stydents are to be graded? 

16. Curve grades? 

17» Return all papers and quizzes? 

18. GraAe all quizzes and assignments? 

19* Give matkeup tests at mutual convenience? 

20. Grade On such things as major, sex, race, athlete, etc.? 

21. Grauie on class attendance? 

22. Give final grades in accord with test scores? 

23. Grade on final exam only? 

24. ? Pass/fail a predetermined percentage of the class? 
25* Try to have makeup tests excessively difficult? 

26. Change a clearly unfair grade? 

27. Consider effort, participation, application in assign- 
ing final grade? 

28. Use student to grade work? 
VII. Interest in Job of Teaching 

1. Make derogatory comments about teaching? 

2. Make derogatory comments about the course? 

3. Indicate I would rather consult and/or do research? 

4. Criticize fellow teachers? 

5. Encourage students to enter the teaching profession? 



•J, 
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Name of Teacher " ^ Date Form Completed 



F W SP S Day Night 



Course Title, number, and section Quainter Curriculum 

The following questionnaire format is of a YES-NO type asking whether a 
particular instructor p-rformance did or did not occur. The chairman should 
determine whether the teacher is following his course outline, is teaching and 
testing by his objectives, and if learning is taking place. The chaixman 
should also determine if non-instructional objectives are being met, and if 
the performance of routine adjnini strati ve duties are being done satisfactorily. 

After all evaluation team members have turned in their forms, the chairman will 
examine all of the forms, including student and self-evaluation forms, and make 
suggestions for improvement of the teacher's performance. Ke will send a copy 
of each team member's results and a copy of his suggestions to the teacher. 

DID THE TEACHER IN THIS COURSE: 

I. Instructional performance — preparation YES MQ 
!• Develop in writing' clearly defined and appropriate goals? 

2. Develop in writing an outline for each instructional program? 

3. Develop in writing long range (quarterly) objectives for each 



course aind state them in behavioral outcomes? 

Develop in writing short range objectives for each course 
and state them in behavioral outcomes? 

5. Develop in writing thorough lesson plans for each instruc- 
tional session? 

6. Evaluate testbooks, equipment, and supplies and recommend 
choices for adoption by dates specified by the institution? 

7. Establish in writing clearly defined grading procedures and 
standards in accordance with the grading policy of the insti- 
tution? 

8. Use.s pretesting procedures and instruments to ascertain 
student's academic needs? 

9. Select learning resources appropriate to the specified- 
learning objectives? 

10. Develop instructional strategies to enable students to achieve 
learning objectives? 

ri. Instructional perf oiiTrance--implementation 

1. Communicate at a level appropriate to the ability of students 
to understand? 

2. Show concern for the students' academic performance? 

3« Teach by own objectives developed for course? 

4. Give each student a copy of the course outline, objectives, 
and method of grading? 
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5. Use instructional strategies to enable students to achieve 
Q learning^ objectives? 
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^ YES NO 

6, Use available learning resources appropriate to specified 

leamin^^ objectives? 

III. Instructional performance — evaluation of results 

!• Evaluate student performance and review results fairly and 

promptly? * 

2. Collect and use feedback from experience with students to 

revise and update both content and methodology? 

3« Use evaluative procedures which measure the degree to which 
the student has achieved the goals and objectives of the 

course? 

IV. Responsibilities as a Member of the College Conjmunity 

1. Atter all scheduled' meetings punctually (class, labs, office 

^ hours, faculty-staff meetinr|;s, etc.)? 

2. Perform routine administrative duties (x^eports, forms, grades, 

etc.) properly and promptly? [_ 

3. Show evidence of professional growth by participating in such ' 1 
activities as: 1 

Internal development workshops i 

^Community college/professionally sponsored workshops i 

Conferences or siminars whenever possible \ 

^Courses of related study > \ 

Local, state, and national organizations 

^Other approved activities 

4. Accept divisional responsibilities (evaluation of instruc- 
tional programs and teaching effectiveness, divisional CurT-.i.t- 

tees, additional teaching loads when necessary, etc.)? . 

5» Serve on college-wide comiriittees? 

6. Participate in student advisory programs and/or sponsor or 
advise. any student organization officially recognized by the 
institution? 



(Signature^ . 

Division Chairman/Department Head 



(Signature^ 

Teacher 
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PEER EVALUATION FORM 



Name of Teacher Date Form Completed 



F W SF S Day Night \ 



Course Title, number, and section . Quarter Curriculum 

The following questionnaire format is of a YES-NO type asking whether a 
particular instructor performance did or did not occur. The peer should 
determine whether the teacher is following, his course outline, is teaching 
and testing by his objectives, and if learning is taking place. The peer 
evaluation should be limited to instructional performance. 

After "^completing this form, turn it in along with suggestions for improvement 
of the teacher's performance to the division chairman. 



DID THE TEACHER IN THIS COURSE: 

I. Instructional performance—preparation YES NO 

1. Develop in writing clearly defined and appropriate goals? 

2. Develop in. writing an outline for each insti-uctional program? 

3. Develop in writing long rangre (quarterly) objectives for each 

course and state them in behavioral outcr-nes? ' ' 



^. Develop in writing short range objectives for each course 
and state them in behavioral outcomes? 

5. Develop in writing thorou.crh les-.on plans, for each instruc- 
tional session? 

6. Evaluate testbooks, equipment, and supplies and recommend 
choices for adoption by dates specified by the institution? 

7. Establish in writing clearly defined grading procedures ar.d 
standard? in accordance with the grading policy of the insti- 
tution? - 

8. Uses pretesting procedures ?.nd instruments to ascertain 
student's academic n^eds? 

9. Select learning resources appropriate to the specified 
learning objectives? 



10. Develop instructional strategies tc enable students, to achieve 
. learning objectives? 

II. Insti-uctior.al perf ormance--implementati on 

1. Communicate at a level appropriate vo the abili ty of stu'ients 
to understand? 

2. Show concern for the students' academic performance? 

3. Teach by own objectives developed for course? 

^ 4. Give each student a copy of the course outline, objectives, ' 
and method of {grading? 

5. Use instructional strategies to enable students to -..chieve 
^ learning objectives? 
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6. Use available learning resources appropriate to specified 
learning objectives? 

InstructionaQ. performance — evaluation of results 

1, Evaluate student performance and review results fairly and 
promptly? 

2, Collect and use feedback from experience vrf^h students to 
revise and update both content and methodology? 

3, Use evaluative procedures which measure the degree to which 
the student has achieved the goals and objectives of the 
course? . 
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Thi'i forn is to I^c comlotofl tho tc-iclior nnd, 'jrniioht to tho Chair- 
nan's conforoncn -^ftor t'lo clnirnan .'m'*. vi^.ft'^d ^'oiir class. 



Ttene ^of Tc"al:iior 

Area I - r^enpral Chriractori nti cs 



Accontal;! 0 Unaccentaf)! e 



f 



1 


,\\f 0 on r a n c I? 




L J 




2. 


Ability to not alonn wit'i: 








Fell 0'/ Teachers 


1 1 






Parents 


1 J 


/ .... L 




C ha i rna n ■ 


1 1 


1 1 

I. . 1 . 




Othor Adni n i s tra tors 


1 1 , 


r. 1 - 




Secretaries, ci/s tod i a ns , 








caf eter i a workers 


I 


L J' ■ 




Teacher Aides 


1 1 ■ 


/ . / 




Otiiers 


/ / 


/ . / 


3. 


Heal to 


r-j 


C7J 


4. 


Attendance Record 


1 1 




Area 


II - Snecific Toac!nnn Variables 




■ Vari able 








'ioi nhti nn : 


1. 


I feel ri}' kno^vleJnc nf nv teacliinn area is 








/ G / _ /! / 3 / 2 . V 1 


1 


"in 




Excellent 


P nor 





I feel nv knowleilne -of i nd i v i fiua 1 stiifio.nt's interests, abilities 
and needs is: 



/ 5 _/__ _4_ _ _/_ _ i _/_ _ _/ ^1 / 

FIxcol 1 on t Poor 



10 



3. 



I believe that nv "oals and oii.iectivos for nv lessons are to nc: 

/_5_ _/ !\_ ±_2 / 1 / - 11 . 

Verv nbar ,'lot Clca:- 

I believe that nv noals and o.h.jectives" "^or nv lessons are to 
nv students: 



/ 5___/___4 _X.._3._-/._l.-i L-./ 

Very Clear .*!ot Clear 



1 0 



5. 



I believe my ability to use a varietv of techniqwes and tools 
for instruction is: i 
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/_._ JL__/_ Jl_/__ -JL-i L_/„ J-.„/ 
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•• 


• 


I i nd i vi dua 1 i ze- the student's oroqrani 


i n 


n.w classes 


1 1 ^ 1 7, 1 1 


/ 


1 


/ 


Very iluch 


Hot 


at All 


The classroom nrocedures that I use 


are 






/5/4/3/2 


•/ 


1 


1 


Hell Organized 




Conf us i na 


I, make my lessons for the students: 








/5/4/3/2 


/ 


1 


1 


Very Iiiterestinq 






Ro r i n o 


My explanations to the students are: 








/ 5 / 4 / 3 / 2 


/ 


1 


1 


Verv Clear 






Conf usi nq 


My concerns for each student are: 








/ 5 / 4 / 3 / 2 


/ 


1 


/ 


Outstandinq 






Poor 


My nradinq practices are:' 








/ 5 / 4 / 3 / 2 


/ 


1 


/ 



:Jot Fair 

I come to ny c 1 a s ses : 

/ / ^ / 2 I 1 / 

l/elT Prenared Poorly Prenared 

The homework I ass inn is: ^ 

L 5 /4/ 3 /2/ 1 / 

y.ery Purposeful flot Purnoseful 

riy ..ontrol of student behavior is: 

'^ ^ ■ I I ^ I Z I 2 I \ I 

Excellent Poor 

i : ■ 

My classroom assinnments are: 

I ^ I I 2 / 1 / 

Reasonable and clear iJnreasonable and 

i;^. Conf u sed 

My students treat ne with: 

5 / 4 / 2_ JL^V_/ 

Respect , Disrespect 

I v/ould rank myself, compared to ot ler teachers, as: 

. / ^5 / 4 /i 3 / 2 / 1 / -i^o 

Outstanding . i* Poor 



Note 
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All 10 point v/einhtinns recoived 2 noints 



per interval, all 5 noints weiqhtinqs receive 1 



Total 
Weinhti nn 



Area III - Overall Statements 

K I believe that my sinnlertiost stronnth is 



I believe that my sinnlemost \,'eakness is 



n a r t i c i 0 a t i 0 n 



I believe I can best improve my teachinn by (Place an "X" bv the 
statem.ents you feel best describe your feelinns.) 

flor? concise instructional objectives 

Greater individualization of sttident's nroqrams ZI~I~~ 
Gl eater explanations 
Grea ter i ndi vi dua 1 student 
Clearer noals 
Clearer assinnnents 
More teacher assistance to 
Greater use of interestinn 
Greater use of multi-media 
Better teacher preparation 
Fairer q'radinn practices 
.Greater concern for individual students 
Better control of student behavior 
Better teacher oreoaration of subject matter 
Better teacher preparation of teachinn techniques 



i ndi V i dua 1 
teach-i nq 
.material s 



students 



Others (name) 



4, I believe I could best be helned 



in improvina my teaching by; 



Takinq a course in writina behavioral objectives 
Taking a course in tt>e use of media ^ 
Visitinq other teachers who do an excellent job" ~ 
llavinq ny classroom lessons, periodically video- 
taped and reviewed by myself and a.nother teacher 
or chairman or other (name):- 
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TEACHER Y E A R L J^P^R^OL^^^^^ IVES FORM 



Name of Teacher " Date Form Completed 

This form is to be completod in triplicate v/ith tv;o copies qiven to 
your Department Chairman and one copy retained by ^'ou. Department 
Chairman's copies should be presented by November ist, yeafrly. Your 
statements will be reviewed at a chairman's conference as a part of 
the total evaluation nrocedure. 

I expect to improve my teaching this year by accomp 1 i shi nq the following 
In^area of subjrct area knowledge: , 

1 . ^ ^ 



2. 



In the area of techniques of instruction: 

1 . 



2. 



In the area of indi vidua! i zi no instruction; 



.2. 



In the area of c 1 ar i f i ca ti on of instructional objectives for myself 
and my students: 

r. , • ■ — 



2. 
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the area of positive rei nf^rcentin t of each student: 



the area of comnun i cn ti on and cpoporotion v/i t!i 

A. Fel 1 o\7 Teachers : . 
1 . ^ ^ 



2. 



B. Buildinq Administrators 
1 . 



C. Students 
1 . 



r 



0. Parent?: 
1 . 



2. 



E. Other School Ennl oyces (carcteri n , cus:ii^oclial , secre 
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F. Teachor 'iles 



^^ir.trict Level r 1 1 g i ^ n 1 1 on in Futiir? Pl^tnninr' 



2. 



In the aren nf '^^T^'^l^^nopf orfuiiico'"' no joe ti >'cs 



.s- 
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Immediate Supervisor Evaluation Form 

Ndme of Administrator Date Form Completed 

Position 

The following questionnaiie format is of a YES-NO type asking whether a 
particular administrator ..peirformance did or did not occur. The' Supervisor 
fehould determine whether short-range depai^mental goals have been accomplished, 
whether the administrator **s personal o'b'jecti\^es have been met, whether his 
^department is still working tov^ard their long-range goals, and whether routine 
administrative duticr: ha\e been performed satisfactorily. 

The supervisor will fumii^h his suboT'dinate with a copy of his evaluation at . 
their conference to discuss the rcrAiltc of the evaluation. 

t)ID THE ADMINISTRATOR: . 
YES NO I. Management performance — departmental 

1. Develop in writing long-range goals for area of responsibility 

consistent with the mission of the school? • 

\ 2. Develop in writing short-range goals for his area of responsibility? 

3. Develop^in writing organizational plans and, procedures to attain 

goals set for department? 

^. Organize personnel to obtain goals set for department? 

II . ?^anaLgement performance — personnel 

- 1. Develop in writing job descriptions for each staff position? 

2. Develop in writing job specifications? 

3« Make job assignments according to specifications? 

Require staff to develqp written performance objective;^ for approval' 

5- Evaluate sta^^f members each year and make firm reconimendations? 

6. Arrange in-service experience for staff members? 

m. Management performance — personal ^ . 

1. Establish priorities and allocate time according to /these priorities' 

2.. Develop written performance objectives stated in measureable outcomes 

3* Submit plans in conference and in writing to supervisor? 

^. Submit plans in conference and in writing to staff? 

• 5» Seek support for plans? 

6» Demonstrate m^anagement ability? • " . 

« 

7. evelop (in writing) ^'program to keep up with the latest develop-' 

ments- in<»his speciality? ' " 

IV. Responsibilities as a member of the college community 

* 1. Is punctual in a.ttending scheduled; meetings (office hours'; ippofnt- • 

ments, faculty-staff meetings, etc'.)? 

2. Properly. and: promptly performs routine administrative duties? 

163 ^ 



DID THE ADMINISTRATOR: 

YES NO 3» Show evidence of professional growth by participating in 
activities such asj 

Internal development workshops 

CoiTununity college/professionally sponsored workshops 

Conferences or seminars whenever possible 

Courses of related study 

Participation in local, state, and national orgaizations 

Other approved activities 

^ 4, Accept mamagement responsibilities (evaluation of management 

effectiveness and practices, instructional programs, staff, etc. 

5. Accept divisional responsibilities (divisional committees, 

additional administrative duties when necessary, etc.)? 

' 6. Serve on college-wide committees? 

7. Participate in student advisory progreons and/or s* '^nsor or 

advise any student organization officially recoj> ^ jd by the 
institution? 



\ 



\ 
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ADMINISTRATOR SKLF-EVALUATION FORM \ 



Name of Administrator Date Form Completed 



Position / ^ / 

The followijig questionnaire format is of a YES-NO type asking whether action 
did or did not occur. This form is identical to the supervisor's forfi^and 
offers a direct comparison of what the administrator thinks he doe^3^ ^H^^^ 
his supervisor thinks he does, / 



On or before the beginning of each evaluation period, each administrator vd.ll 
submit a copy of his self-evaluation ^nd any other relevant data (teacher 
evaluation, subordinate evaluation, etc.). This data and the observa-b|ions by 
the s- Dervisor will be the subject of a conference between the two prior to the 
end oi each evaluation period. ' 



DID I: 

YES NO I. Management perf ormance--clepartmental 

I^evelop in writing long-range/ goals for area of responsibility 

consistent with the^mission of the school? 

. 2. Develop i|n writing short-range goals for my area of responsibility' 

3- Develop in writing organizational plans and procedures to attain 

. goals set for department? / 

Oj-ganize personnel to obtai/n goals set for department? 

II. Management perf ormance--personnel j 

!• Develop in writing job descriptions for 6ach stafjT position? 

2. Develop in writing job specifications? 

3» Make job assignments accorjiing to specifications? 

^» Require staff to develop written performance objectives for approval 

5» Evaluate staff members each year and make firm recommendations? 

6. .Arrange in-service experience for staff members? 

m. Management performance — personal 

!• Establish priorities and allo^pate time according to these priorities 

^ ^- Develop written performance oi^jecti ves stated 'in measureable outcome 

. 3» Submit plans in conference r . In writing to supervisor? 

_ 4. Submit plans in conference : • j^n vfriting to staff? 

_ 5- Seek support for plans? 

. 6. Demonstrate management ability? \ 

?• Develop (ini vrriting) a program to vkeep up with the latest develop- 
ments in my speciality? \^ 

IV. Responsibilities as a member of the'^ college community 

!• Is punctual in attending scheduled Meetings (office hours, appoint- 
ments, faculty-staff meetings, etc', )\? 



2. Properly and ^promptly performs . rout ir\e administrative duties? 



'iT\e 
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DID THE ADMINISTRATOR : 



YES \N0 3» Show evidence of professional growth "by participating in 
\ activities such as: 

\, ' Internal development workshops 

Community college/professionally sponsored workshops 

Conferences or seminars whenever possible 

Courses of related study 

Participation in local, state, and national orgaizations 

Other approved activities 



4. Accept management responsibilities (evaluation of management 
effectiveness and practices, ' instructional progrsLms, staff, etcg 

5» Accept divisional responsibilities (divisional committees, 
additional administrative duties when necessary, etc,)? ^ 

6. Serve on college-wide committees? 

?• Participate in student advisory programs and/or sponsor or 
advise any student organization officially recognized by the 
institution? ^ 
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STAFF EVALUATION FORM 



Name of Supervisor Date Form Completed 



Position 

The following questionnaire format is of a YES-NO type asking for your opinion 
on the following questions. 

Do not sign your nane, and please be fair and honest in your responses. 

After conipleting this questionnaire, seal it in an envelope and put it in 
your supervisor's mailbox. ^ 

YES NO . . 

1. Do you find talking with your supervisor a positive experience? 

^ 2. Is your supervj^or e^sy to get along with? 

3» Does your supervl-&OT welcome, your suggestions? 

4, Is your supervisor as willing to compliment you for good work 



as he is to find fault with your mistakes? 

5« When you make a mistake, does your supervisor - in a constructive 
way - discuss it with you? 

6. Does your supervisor realize the problems and difficulties that 
^ confront you in carrying out your responsibilities? 

^ ?• When you talk with your supervisor do you feel that an honest 
exchange of ideas is possible? 

1 

8m When your supervisor gives instructions to you, do they sfeem 
sound? 

_ 9« When your supervisor gives you instructions, are they clearly 
stated? 

10. When you are dealing with your supervisor on a problem, does he 
have the ability to ask questions which get at the heart of the 
matter? 

Does your supervisor usually let you know how you axe doing? 

_l2. When you complain about something to your supervisor, does he 
listen and discuss the matter in a fair, logical way? 

13» When you want to see your supervisor, is he available? 

14. Can you depend on your supervisor to k^isp his commitments? 

15. Is your supervisor decisive? 

16. Does your supervisor generally inform you in advance of impend- 
ing changes that affect you? 

Does your supervisor admit it when he is wrong? ^ 

18. Does your supervisor serve as a resource of current practices 
and trends in his area of expertise? 

_19. Does your supervisor allow you an opportunity to participate in 
staff meetings? 

20. Does your supervisor' encourage a full range of opinions at 
staff meetings? 
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YES NO 

21 » Are your supervisor's meetings informative? 

22, Is the agenda for stafP meetings wisely selected? 

23. Does your supervisor encourage your initiative in innovation? 

24, When innovation is attempted, does your supervisor help you 

to assess the project? 

25 • Does your supervisor encourage you to assist in the evaluation 

of on -going projects? 

26. Does your supervisor assist you in solving difficulties with 

interpersonal relationships? 
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Ocher Adtnini.3trator/Teacher Evaluation Form 



Najne of Administrator ^ Date Form Co;npleted 



Position 

This ques+ionnaire format is of a YES-NO type asking the teacher for his c jinloji 
on each of the follovring questions* The purpose of this evaluat'.ou '},b to provid 
the adininistrator with infonnat7,on about how others see him. Trds information 
should "be used by the administrator to enhance his own personal and professional 
growth. 

Do not sign your name, and please be fair end honest in your response^^. 

After completing this questionnaire, seal it in an envelope and put it in the 
ajdmlnistrator's mailbox. 

YES NO 

. Is the administrator's appearance neat and appropriate? 

2. Does the administrator speai clearly? 

3. Does the ajdmdnistrator use correct English? 

^- Is the administrator able to meet frustration without becoming 

hostile toward teachers, administrators, and others? 

5- Does the administrator show a respect and concern for others? 

6. Is -the admnistrator open-minded, happy in his outlook on life? 

^ 7- Is the administrator able to work effectively with others? 

8. Is the administrator's office neat and attractive? 

9. Does the administrator's office have a congenial and friendly 

atmosphere? 

iO. Does the administrator communicate pertinent information to 

teachers and students? 

Is the administrator receptive to new ideas? 

, 12. Is the administrator willing to accept advice and suggestions 

from others? 

13 • Is the administrator enthusiastic about his work? 

Does the administrator ever ridicule or otherwise embarrass 

anyone publically? 

15» Do you find talking with this admnistrator a positive . 

experience? 

16. Is the administrator's behavior ethical and professional? 

17 • Does the administrator appear to be well organized? 
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